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Interest on Your Money 
Plus Life Insurance 


The “ Guaranteed Compound Interest Gold Bond Contract” 
of The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
guarantees, in addition to life insurance, Savings Bank 
interest on premium deposits. 

You begin to receive interest at the end of the first year, or 
if you allow the interest to accumulate it will be compounded 
annually. No other life insurance company issues a contract 

which combines these advantages of a life insurance policy 
and a savings bank account. 
These returns are guaranteed and decline in interest 
rates will not affect them. 
World’s Work NG In addition to the above guarantees, the contract 
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Ricuarp A. McCurpy, President 


Name Oldest in America 
Largest in the World 
Address 


My occupation is___._._____ and _ age 
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THE LATE JOSEPH JEFFERSON—OUR MOST BELOVED ACTOR 
TAKEN JUST BEFORE HIS LAST ILLNESS, AT PALM BEACH, FLA. 


(See page 6317) 
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The March of Lvents 


S this is written, the world has for 
A weeks been waiting expectantly for 
news of the great naval battle in the 

Far East, upon which so much is at stake. 
Admiral Rojestvensky’s fleet, after an appar- 
ently aimless wait of months in Madagascan 
waters, until it had been dismissed from the 
public mind and was believed to be under 
orders to return to Russia, suddenly appeared 
off Singapore on April 8th. With no effort 
at secrecy, the admiral then proceeded into 
the China Sea, following the usual trade routes, 
although this meant that his every movement 
would be promptly cabled to the four quar- 
ters of the globe. With the pitiful tendency 
to patch up their punctured vanity with any 
available scrap of consolation, which official 
Russia’s representatives have shown ever 
since the war began to reveal their inadequacy, 
the Admiralty at St. Petersburg promptly 
announced its great satisfaction at the “bold, 
direct manner’’ in which Rojestvensky was 
“carrying out the objects of his voyage’’; 
and a letter was published from a captain 
with the fleet proclaiming that all were “‘ deter- 
mined to die in the approaching conflict.” 
Whatever the outcome, it is difficult for an 
unemotional observer not to believe that it 
might have been wiser to determine to cause 
the enemy to die, and then to strain every 
nerve to make the attack under the more 
favorable conditions of unexpectedness. As 
a suggestive contrast, not an indication of 
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Admiral Togo’s whereabouts appeared in 
print. On April 12th the Russian _ ships 
reached Kamranh Bay, Cochin China, a 
French port, in and near which they lay for 
ten days, taking on coal and provisions, and 
communicating with the home government. 
Japan very naturally made strong representa- 
tions to France at this flagrant breach of 
neutrality, which was the more exasperating 
to Tokio because it had been believed that in 
Madagascar the French authorities had per- 
mitted similar improper proceedings, though 
keeping ostensibly within the letter of the law; 
and the growing anger of the nation, break- 
ing out into open assertion that France was 
an enemy, threatened to bring out serious 
international complications. Even when Ro- 
jestvensky left this harbor, he went only 
forty miles north, just outside of territorial 
waters; and by the end of the second week in 
May he was still near this spot, Port Dayet, 
and had apparently been joined by Vice- 
admiral Nebogatoff’s division which he had 
left behind, since the latter was reported 
on May roth to have been sighted off the 
Bay of Saigon—in which case a junction 
would have been effected almost immediately. 
During the waiting period several Russian 
torpedo boats, presumably from Vladivostok, 
made a momentary diversion of interest by 
a dash along the northern shores of Japan 
harrying the coastwise shipping and burning 
their captures. 
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MR. RUSSELL SAGE 
WHOSE CLOSENESS IN MONEY MATTERS HAS BECOME A TRADITION 


(See page 6298) 
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MR. THOMAS A. EDISON 
THE GREATEST OF THE INDEPENDENT INVENTIVE GENIUSES. 


IIS NEW STORAGE-BATTERY IS ON THE TABLE BY HIM 
(See page 6289) 
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ROJESTVENSKY’S DAZZLING CHANCE 
T is idle to speculate on the possibilities of 
what may be settled before this is printed 
—though the damage caused to the Russian 
fleet by the typhoon which ravaged the coast 
of South China early in the month may delay 
the conflict; but it is certain that few men in 
the history of the world have had such a 
dazzling chance to retrieve an overwhelming 
national disaster as had Rojestvensky. Com- 
mand of the sea and the consequent alteration 
of the whole balance of the war on land; an 
incalculable strengthening of the Govern- 
ment’s hand at home; possibly the very 
existence of autocracy itself: these are among 
the prizes he had a chance to pluck—and 
conversely these formed the necessity which 
must have lain upon him with crushing respon- 
sibility. To have an opportunity to make 
history on such a scale as this, and to be the 
last hope of one’s country, are burdens that 
demand larger qualities than any Russian 
leader has yet shown in this war. 


A LULL IN THE LAND OPERATIONS 
N Manchuria nothing happened during the 


month except skirmishing between small 
parties a hundred miles north of Tie Pass, and 
an apparent turning movement by the Japan- 
ese east of Kirin, their line stretching along a 


front of 150 miles. The experts, however, all 
predict another battie in the near future. 
General Linevitch’s most conspicuous achieve- 
ment seems to have been to draw tears from 
the eyes of his soldiers, drawn up in line during 
the Easter celebration, by passing down the 
line and “‘saluting each soldier with a kiss’’”— 
the incident ‘‘serving to increase their bound- 
less worship of their gray-headed leader.”’ 
Meanwhile it was stated semi-officially in 
the St. Petersburg Bourse Gazette that Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin’s request to receive the same 
salary as when he was commander-in-chief— 
$72,000o—had been denied, and that he had 
been allowed only $54,000, the amount paid 
Grand Duke Alexis as Viceroy. The Russian 
papers, too, commented with emphasis upon 
the latest issue of the Army Register, which 
still located various Russian regiments at 
Port Arthur, with General Stoessel in com- 
mand. Another official publication announced 
that the Committee of the Far East, under 
Alexeieff, was proceeding daily with the elab- 
oration of plans for administrating Manchuria 
and the Kwantung Peninsula; a school sys- 
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tem for Port Arthur was completed late in 
April (three months after the fortress fell), 
its execution being placed with the Minister 
of Education with authority to ‘‘temporarily 
suspend”’ the system; and at the same time 
the appointment of two justices of the peace 
for Port Arthur was gazetted! Like the 
giant in the fairy tale, Muscovy seems still 
unaware that its head has been cut off. 


ANOTHER RUSSIAN TRAGEDY 


NHAPPY Poland had another unforget- 
table object lesson of the meaning of 
“Russification’’ on May 1st. A procession 
of several thousand workmen was passing 
along the streets of Warsaw in the usual May 
Day parade, when the soldiers, who had been 
stationed throughout the city in anticipation 
of trouble, first charged into the crowd and 
then fired upon it, killing thirty-one persons. 
Bomb throwing and savage clearing of the 
streets by Cossacks, armed with sabres and 
whips, followed, and when the day ended, 
fully a hundred people had been killed and 
wounded; at Kalisz the congregation in a 
church began to sing patriotic songs: the 
police and troops entered and a fight resulted, 
three being slain in the sacred edifice; at Lodz 
a woman looking out of the window was 
wantonly shot by a soldier, and three days 
later Cossacks fired into a group of people 
who were singing revolutionary songs on the 
steps of a church, killing seven. The net 
result was to leave all Poland in an uproar 
again, with many thousands of workmen on 
strike and the Social Democratic party calling 
for a general uprising. 


THE CZAR GRANTS RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 


N Russia proper the expected disorders did 
not occur, possibly because of the timely 
Easter proclamation, granting for the first 
time religious freedom, and_ remitting 
$45,000,000 of debts owed by the peasants to 
the Government for advances to the village 
communes during the recent stringency. In 
spite of the silence of the ukase on the subject 
of the Zemsky Sobor, to which all Russia has 
been eagerly looking, this prospect of liberty 
of conscience was hailed as the most significant 
event since the emancipation of the serfs, 
and the first evidence that the promises of the 
Christmas rescript would be carried out. The 
Church dignitaries had contended that relig- 
ious freedom already existed; but while all 
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MR. EDWARD F. DUNNE 


RECENTLY ELECTED MAYOR OF CHICAGO ON A PLATFORM 
OF MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP OF THE STREET RAILWAYS 


(See Page 6265) 
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religions were tolerated, nobody could leave 
the Orthodox Church without forfeiting all 
civil rights: a convert to one of the many sects, 
for instance, could neither inherit nor own 
property; and it is stated that hundreds of 
thousands have been deprived of their belong- 
ings and even exiled to Siberia for such 
changes of belief. The adherents of the 
“Old Faith” number nearly seventeen millions, 
and include many of the wealthiest merchants 
of Moscow; their. altars had been sealed up 
for twenty years, and they had been subjected 
to unceasing persecution. When. the Czar, 
accepting the statement of the Metropolitan 
Antonius that “you cannot hold strange chil- 
dren in the Church against their will,” aban- 
doned the historic policy of crushing con- 
quered provinces into national unity by a 
rigid prescription of religion, there was a 
dramatic scene in Moscow. These “Old Be- 
lievers’’ gathered there to celebrate Easter in 
churches which had been closed for a genera- 
tion—to find many priceless paintings and 
relics spoiled by the mold and dampness of 
years. The decree not only removed the 
disabilities of all Christian sects, but also gave 
equal rights to some millions of Mussulmans 
and Buddhists, who were “to be called pagans 
no longer.’’ Only the Jews were exempted 
from the provisions of the act, nothing at all 
being conceded to them. 

The continued anarchy in the Caucasus 
brought about the appointment of an agrarian 
commission under M. Goremykin to aid and 
advise the peasants; but it is admitted that 
no practical results can follow for months. 


UNREST AMONG RUSSIAN PROFESSIONS 


NOTABLE recent development has been 
the concerted action for liberal move- 
ments among the professional'men of Russia. 
Pan-Russian congresses of lawyers and pro- 
fessors, assembling at St. Petersburg in 
defiance of the authorities’ prohibition, 
adopted radical resolutions calling for “‘a 
complete reform in the organization of the 
government.”’ 

The congress closed its deliberations by the 
formation of a National Professional Reform 
League, which is to join the lawyers, doctors, 
teachers, engineers, and so on into an organized 
body with the avowed object of securing a 
representative Parliament and a responsible 
Ministry. 

A week before, 1,300 doctors from every 
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part of the Empire gathered at Moscow and 
demanded the cessation of the war from a 
sanitary standpoint, asserting that the poverty 
and ignorance of the people and the depleting 
results of the struggle made it out of the ques- 
tion for them to take proper precautions 
against disease, and were preparing the coun- 
try. for a vast epidemic of cholera—thus 
ignoring the police orders against injecting 
political matters into their deliberations. 
The journalists, too, met and adopted reso- 
lutions looking to a continued agitation for a 
legislative assembly. 

A suggestive illustration of the hardships 
of the more enlightened Russians was given 
in the case of the famous musician, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. He was removed from his pro- 
fessorship in the St. Petersburg Conservatory 
because of expressed sympathy with the 
striking students; and when the students at 
the conservatory began an agitation to have 
him restored to his position, a hundred of 
them, male and female, were arrested and 
sentenced to a month’s imprisonment. 





NEW PREPARATIONS FOR WAR 


APAN met the announcement that Russia 
was starting 140,000 more troops to join 
the 200,000 she had left in Manchuria, and 
had ordered $35,000,000 worth of arms and 
ammunition from a single French firm, with 
the news that her own army would be in- 
creased to 1,000,000 men by next fall; immense 
quantities of stores were accumulated along 
Oyama’s line of communication, so that in 
case of a disaster to Admiral Togo’s fleet the 
interruption of the transport service would 
not affect the army; and early in May a fifth 
war loan of $50,000,000 was placed in Tokio, 
almost the whole issue being taken at a 
premium. The national spirit was only 
hardened into fresh resolution by the solemn 
three days’ ceremonial in Tokio, upon the 
enshrining in the Spokonsha Temple of the 
names of their 30,866 soldiers and sailors 
killed prior to the Battle of Mukden. 


JAPAN AT WORK IN MANCHURIA 


| gees commerce has followed hard upon 
the heels of its victorious armies. Less 
than two months after the latter battle, trains 
were running from Liao-Yang to Mukden 
over a temporary bridge spanning the Hun 
River; and regular train service from Port 
Dalny to the Manchurian capital followed 
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immediately. Thousands of soldiers have 
Leen employed in clearing Mukden and the 
battlefield, to guard against disease when warm 
weather arrives, and all the sanitary precau- 
tions so successful in handling the army have 
been enforced. Besides finishing the Central 
Railway through Japan itself, many locomo- 
tives have been ordered for both Manchuria 
and Korea, 157 leaving Seattle on a single 
steamer; trade is beginning to flourish at 
Liao-Yang, and already there have been cir- 
culated $25,000,000 of war notes on a par with 
the silver currency. The article printed else- 
where in this issue by Mr. J. Gordon Smith, 
who was the war correspondent of a London 
newspaper, shows from actual observation 
how well justified were the ideas advanced in 
these columns last month concerning the 
methods by which Japan will virtually shut 
out trade competition from Manchuria. It is 
only fair to say that, as Baron Kaneko has 
recently pointed out, there should be a great 
increase of American trade with Japan itself. 
He says: 

“‘The reason is plain. We have to depend on 
America for raw materials, and you have to depend 
on Japan for raw materials. Our cotton factories 
depend entirely upon American raw cotton. We 
must depend on you for tobacco leaf. We look to 
you for breadstuffs, for iron and steel, cast, bar, and 
sheet iron, and machinery. These things we cannot 
make in our country. 

‘‘On the other hand, we send you raw silk—you 
cannot raise it. We give you about $50,000,000 
worth of teaeach year. In other things which never 
compete we provide your country, and the balance 
of trade is carried out by this means.” 


TRANSFORMING KOREA 


N Korea an astonishing transformation is 
going on. Sixty thousand Japanese civil- 
ians have already poured in, forming a line 
of settlements from Fu-San to the Yalu; rail- 
ways are being built, harbors improved, light- 
houses built, and land reclaimed; everything 
is quiet in spite of the fact that there is the 
smallest possible show of armed force; Japan- 
ese gendarmes have taken the place of the 
Korean police, bringing about a state of law and 
order never known before; Japan has charge 
of the mails, and of telephone and telegraphs, 
has the fishing rights in all coast waters and 
the right of entrance for her vessels to inland 
waters; most of the foreign ‘‘advisers’’ to the 
Emperor have been replaced by Japanese; 
and in every way the ‘“‘ Yankees of the East”’ 
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are commercializing and stirring up the 
lately unknown Hermit Empire—to the 
material benefit of all concerned except the 
Emperor and his court of parasites, sooth- 
sayers, and favorites, whose barbaric and cor- 
rupt rule is forever at an end. In the light 
of the marvelous rapidity with which Japan 
has already established a business grip upon. 
the region, it seems hardly possible that she 
can fail in the long run to absorb permanently 
both Korea and Manchuria. 


THE PRESIDENT’S VACATION 


R. ROOSEVELT returned to Washing- 
ton the middle of May, after a charac- 
teristic vacation in the Southwest. The 
adoring cowboys of Oklahoma and Colorado 
were hardly more enthusiastic than the crowds 
who applauded his vigorous speeches all 
through democratic Texas; in spite of severe 
storms the President was reported by one of 
the party to have had “more fun than a 
schoolboy,” riding forty or fifty miles a day, 
hunting wolves with a pack of forty dogs, and 
shipping back eighteen-skins to Washington 
as mementos of his success, establishing 
“Roosevelt luck”’ still more firmly by making 
a new “‘record”’ of six bears and two bob- 
cats in ten days—five of the former, including 
one monster, being bagged in two days—and 
in every way showing the same ardent and 
virile impetuosity which long ago captivated 
the imagination of the American people. 
There may seem little connection betwetén bob- 
cats and politics, yet it is safe to say that each 
manifestation of Mr. Roosevelt’s personality 
gives him a firmer grip on the popular affec- 
tion; and at present, as Harper’s Weekly has 
pointed out, in analyzing the Democratic 
doctrines promulgated at various Jefferson 
Day banquets, it is questionable if any 
“organized national opposition”’ to his policy 
exists. This condition will make an interest- 
ing situation when the Senate obstructionists 
meet again in the fall, confronting the Presi- 
dent’s solid backing of public opinion and a 
new House of Representatives, elected last 
November by the same dominant Roosevelt 
feeling. 





THE CHICAGO STRIKE 


EFORE starting home Mr. Roosevelt 
agreed to receive a deputation of the 
striking teamsters in Chicago, who plunged 
that city into wild disorder during late April 
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and early May. Chicago has been the scene 
of many bloody riots during strike agitations, 
but it has seldom known a more lamentable 
state of affairs than on May 2d, when a desper- 
ate fight in the heart of the business section 
resulted in killing one man and wounding 150 
more. The struggle had been on for a month, 
beginning in a sympathetic strike for the 
benefit of the ready-made garment workers. 
The latter seem to have had real grievances; 
child labor and continuous work for a wage 
of from $5 to $10 a week reappeared when 
their places were filled by non-union workers; 
and their efforts to ameliorate their wretched 
state deserved public backing. The team- 
sters were drawn in as the most effective 
weapon which their more powerful associates, 
the Special Order Clothing Makers, could 
wield in their behalf. The bitterest enmity 
had long prevailed between these unions and 
the employers; and the latter seized the 
chance to deal a crushing blow to organized 
labor in a battle where they saw they would 
fight under peculiarly favorable conditions. 
The initial success of the union men in tying 
up deliveries from the stores and express 
offices, and in intimidating cabs and carriages 
from taking shoppers to the boycotted places 
of business, had emboldened them to more 
and more outrageous interference with public 
rights. Non-union drivers, white and negro, 
had been pouring into the city, and the 
arrival of ‘“Strike-breaker’’ Farley, with his 
recent successful record in New York, drove 
the strikers to a desperation which was 
intensified by an injunction, granted by Judge 
Kohlsaat, against interference with the wagons 
of seven petitioning express companies. The 
employers had organized and completed plans 
for doubling their deliveries next day, and at 
their request Mayor Dunne (whose own per- 
sonal efforts to arbitrate the strike had failed) 
had sworn in one thousand special policemen 
to aid in keeping order. The successful de- 
livery of four wagonloads of coal to a factory 
was the spark to the flame. The thousands 
of strikers set upon the non-union laborers 
savagely and even assaulted a number of 
peaceful citizens not connected in any way 
with the disturbance. For hours a pitched 
battle raged, with the inevitable result that 
the police eventually cleared the streets. 
Fierce rioting continued the next day, the ill- 
omened anniversary of the terrible Hay- 
market dynamite outrage in 1886; and on 
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May 6, half a dozen blocks from the scene of 
that memorable tragedy, a bomb was thrown 
under an express wagon, but fortunately 
failed to do any damage. After that it made 
no difference whether the disorder was 
handled by city authorities or whether 
the State or Federal troops were called in; 
the strikers had lost any chance that they 
might have had left of securing the public 
sympathy without which their cause was 
hopeless. Their expressed wish was that the 
President might consent to arbitrate the mat- 
ters at issue, but they themselves made this 
out of the question and received instead 
some plain words from him about preserving 
order. It seems to take many bitter experi- 
ences indeed to teach organized labor that 
the resort to violence is suicidal. 


VENEZUELAN DIPLOMACY 


R. ROOSEVELT returned to other 
complications more directly his own. 

Mr. Herbert Bowen, our minister to Vene- 
zuela, who had been carrying on negotiations 
with President Castro in the situation out- 
lined last month, which had become more 
and more strained, made a sensation the last 
week of April by forwarding to Washington 
charges of personal corruption against his 
predecessor at Caracas and present superior, 
Assistant Secretary of State Loomis. Mr. 
Bowen declared that his hands were tied in 
the asphalt case before the Venezuclan court, 
because President Castro had in his pos- 
session a check for $10,000 paid by the New 
York & Bermudez Asphalt Company to Mr. 
Loomis while he was representing the United 
States at Caracas; that this and other similar 
transactions were known to all the foreign 
diplomats; that Mr. Loomis had bought up 
a claim against Venezuela and tried to collect 
it through his official position; and that he 
had agreed to bring about a settlement of a 
$10,000,000 Venezuelan debt for the pay- 
ment of $1,400,000 to himself. The Assistant 
Secretary at once denied all the charges 
explicitly and in detail; and they were on 
their face quite incredible. Apparently the 
utmost that could be said was that, as an 
ambassador, he had possibly been thought- 
lessly indiscreet in permitting his country’s 
chief claimant to perform a mere banking 
operation for him in the lack of other facilities. 
The immediate effect of the charges was to 
cause a readjustment of our South American 
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diplomats, Mr. Charles Russell going from 
Bogota to Caracas in place of Mr. Bowen, and 
Mr. John Barrett being transferred from 
Panama to Colombia—a change which called 
for peculiar tact on his part, since the latter 
country is still very bitter over the Panama 
affair. The whole incident seems to have 
been a piece of Machiavellian underground 
“diplomacy” on the part of President Castro, 
who had been working through skilful agents 
to discredit both Mr. Loomis and Mr. Bowen, 
for whom he has an equal dislike. It should 
not have the slightest effect on the position 
of the United States, for it was not needed to 
make this country realize what a shifty and 
unscrupulous trickster we have to deal with. 
There is no disguising the difficulty of the 
situation, for, with a responsible and honor- 
able government, the Venezuelan demand 
that we should respect the jurisdiction of 
that country’s courts would be eminently 
proper; yet there is every reason to believe 
that President Castro is using this grandilo- 
quent talk about national rights, and unfair 
aggression by a larger power, as a blind for 
utterly unjust confiscation of property. 


SECRETARY TAFT “ON THE LID”’ 


R. ROOSEVELT delighted the para- 
graphers and made the whole country 
smile by remarking, as he was starting on his 
trip, in reply to some question as to what 
would happen about the Venezuelan and 
Domingan questions with Secretary Hay and 
himself both away, that he had “left Taft 
sitting on the lid.” It was as happy a 
phrase as a choice. In his expanded duties, 
Mr. Taft once more proved himself a man of 
force and good judgment, quite capable of 
“running the whole show’ during the 
interim. The Secretary of War has a happy 
combination of quiet effectiveness, jolly 
humor and hard business sense which render 
him one of the most successful cabinet officers 
we have had in a long time. 


THE DISSENSIONS IN THE EQUITABLE 


T is to be hoped there is no truth in the 
statement that the main effort of the 
Frick Committee, appointed to investigate 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, has 
been to close the whole matter up by securing 
the resignations of the chief officers. It 
would be unbelievable that they could so mis- 
understand the situation but for the fact that 
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the convention of Equitable agents from all 
over the country betrayed an equally self- 
centred misapprehension of the public tem- 
per during their deliberations in New York 
City. What they did was to present to Mr. 
James H. Hyde a request to resign from the 
company—which he promptly refused to do, 
adding that he heartily resented their mis- 
guided action; and the main burden of their 
conclusions was that, whatever happened, 
there must be an end to the disclosures which 
were ruining their business. Now every 
rational person must feel a sympathy for 
any body of men whose livelihood, ranging 
from $2,000 to $200,000 a year, is imperilled; 
but the welfare of the agents is as nothing 
compared to that of the 600,000 policy 
holders, many of whom depend upon their 
holdings in the Equitable for their families’ 
entire future support; and nothing could do 
so much permanent harm to the cause of life 
insurance as the failure to publish the whole 
truth regarding the extraordinary develop- 
ments and accusations in connection with 
the management of the society. It makes 
comparatively little difference what is the 
outcome of the quarrels among the officers of 
the company: but if the most far-reaching 
co-operative financial effort of modern times 
is being exploited for their own ends by 
directors or managers of the Equitable, or any 
other company, instead of being managed, 
as claimed, in the sole interest of the mem- 
bers—then the time for reform, with the 
fullest knowledge as a guide, has surely come. 


MR. HYDE’S DAMAGING ADMISSION 
R. ALEXANDER has denied that he 


ever knowingly received any profits 
from the underwriting syndicate of “James 
H. Hyde and Associates,” who bought large 
blocks of bonds and sold them to their own 
company at advanced prices. Mr. Hyde and 
his lawyer not only admit that this was donc, 
but declare it was perfectly proper; and when 
the transactions were disclosed to the public, 
the former refunded $61,000, the amount he 
received from such operations, to the society, 
merely because he wished the directors to 
decide this point. Every one of the millions 
of American policy holders wants to know if 
this amazing claim of the Equitable’s vice- 
president represents the general state of 
mind among those responsible for investing 
insurance funds, Anything more flagrantly 
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opposeu to the whole theory of mutual life 
insurance would be difficult to conceive—to 
say nothing of the manifest impropriety under 
any circumstances of such action by a director. 
It is safe to say that not one out of the great 
army of people who have invested their 
savings in Equitable policies ever dreamed 
of such a state of affairs; it is more certain 
yet that the Equitable would never have had 
its $400,000,000 of assets or its $10,000,000 
of actual cash surplus, above all present or 
future claims, had the claim been made, which 
Mr. Hyde and other stockholders now advance, 
that this surplus is the property of the stock 
owners. The company and its representa- 
tives have ever met the objection that it was 
a stock concern by pointing out that the 
$100,000 of stock was limited by law to 7 per 
cent. dividends, so that it was absolutely on 
the same footing as its rivals. Mr. Alexan- 


der’s position in this matter, that the surplus 
belongs ultimately to the policy holders, is the 
only one that any Equitable official could 
honorably hold, since the company’s opera- 
tions otherwise would be little short of ob- 
taining money under false pretenses. 


THE COST OF INSURANCE 


N the light of statements made by those 
on the inside, too, how can one any longer 
justify the notable discrepancies between the 
estimated “dividends” and those which have 
actually been paid? Here are three cases in 
the largest concerns, verified by the com- 
panies themselves: The Equitable estimated 
in 1885 that a certain twenty-payment policy 
would produce a dividend of $610.35; it did 
pay, in 1905, $266.45. The New York Life 
in a similar case paid $271.25 where it had 
estimated $911. The Mutual paid $173.32 
per $1,000 on a fifteen-payment policy where 
it had estimated $232. There is no doubt 
that the insurance people are sincere and cor- 
rect in ascribing this reduction mainly to the 
declining interest rate and to burdensome 
taxation; but if one-half of what the officers 
of the Equitable have said about each other 
is true, there has been a waste and improper 
diversion of funds which would materially 
affect this result. This is fundamental. 
“Dividends” represent a return to the policy 
holder of the surplus charged by the com- 
pany, above what it is estimated his insurance 
will cost, in order to make itself abundantly 
safe. Nothing could be more harmful than 
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the idea that the cheapest insurance is the 
best; yet by these revelations every policy 
holder becomes convinced that he and _ his 
fellow members have been paying just as 
much too large premiums as are represented 
by the profits of directors and officers on the 
companies’ transactions. 


THE ABSURDITY OF STOCK CONTROL 


NTIL the Frick Committee reports the 
result of its investigation into all the 
charges of loans to directors, employment of 
relations or friends, improper payments of 
society funds, manipulation of Equitable 
money for the benefit of trust companies con- 
trolled by directors, and the like, no general 
summing up can be made; but enough has 
been shown already to prove that it was high 
time for the light to be let in upon the details 
of management. If any reasonable person 
had the slightest doubt that the Equitable 
had reached a place as a great national insti- 
tution where it was absurd that any stock 
interests should longer have a controlling 
voice in its affairs, Mr. James H. Hyde himself 
has removed that doubt. 

Between this investigating committee of 
directors, the half dozen insurance superin- 
tendents who have been stirred to action on 
behalf of their states, the stockholders’ suits, 
the policy holders’ suits which have been 
springing up like mushrooms, and the re- 
peated applications for legislative interference, 
we shall undoubtedly get at the whole truth. 
Then the only permanent basis on which the 
Equitable can build anew is one that will 
eliminate the stock interests on a fair basis, 
and vest the control in the policy holders 
themselves, under carefully devised safe- 
guards (which must eventually apply also to 
all other life insurance companies), against 
allowing undue power to fall into the hands 
of the officers through proxies. Life insur- 
ance has long claimed to be a “sacred” 
business; it has appealed to the best senti- 
ments of society; its extraordinary exten- 
sion has been mainly due to the “mutual”’ 
principle supposed to underlie all the great 
companies; it has become a factor for incal- 
culable good; and it is inconceivable that the 
present disclosures can do anything but help 
to restore it to the ideal condition of a vast 
co-operative effort, run solely for the benefit 
of the people who compose the different 
societies. 
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THE SQUARE DEAL AGAIN 

E called attention in these pages last 
month to the significant recent 
awakening of public conscience, and the evi- 
dent determination of the country to give 
every citizen that fair show which is the 
proudest boast of the believer in our institu- 
tions. Some months ago we commissioned 
Mr. Rowland Thomas, the winner of the 
$5,000 prize in the Collier’s Weekly compe- 
tition, to make a study of certain violations 
of this principle, not from the standpoint of 
an “exposure,” but of presenting the whole 
case fairly and showing the conditions which 
brought about the injustice toward one indi- 
vidual or corporation in favor of another. 
Mr. Thomas’s first article will probably appear 
in the July issue of this magazine. Mean- 
while, to the instances given last month, 
there should be added several manifestations 

of this same determination in New York. 


A LIGHTING MONOPOLY 
EW YORK CITY had long suspected 
that it paid too much for light, and 
the dissatisfaction culminated recently in an 
investigation of the Consolidated Company. 


It was speedily discovered that the lighting 
situation was absolutely controlled by the 
combination, that some of the constituent gas 


companies were operating under expired 
franchises, and that the monopoly’s profits 
last year were 17.4 per cent. of its value as 
reported to the Tax Board. The result was 
undoubtedly to give a great impetus to the 
long-discussed project of a municipal lighting 
plant. For the time being, the accomplish- 
ment consisted in a recommendation to the 
Legislature that the price of gas be lowered 
from a dollar to seventy-five cents a thousand 
feet, and that a similar reduction of one-third 
be made in the rate for electric lights; the 
report also advised the establishment of a 
State Lighting Commission to supervise the 
whole matter in the future, as: the railroads 
are supervised. The last provision passed 
the Assembly, but the powerful lobby defeated 
the cheap gas bill, a Brooklyn Senater being 
“induced”’ over night to change his position 
on it. If the city should be fortunate 
enough to get the right sort of men on 
this gas commission and on the similar 
board of water control, it would be in a 
fair way to solve two of its most pressing 
problems. 


OF EVENTS 


LOWER TELEPHONE RATES 
ORESTALLING similar action, the New 
York Telephone Company caused the 
abandonment of the campaign against it in the 
state Legislature by announcing a reduction 
of 20 to 25 per cent. in rates. There is much 
evidence that business men will still pay far 
too much for indispensable telephone service, 
but the Merchants’ Association decided it was 
wiser to be content for the present with this 
material concession. 


BETTER BUILDINGS 


EW YORK has also been endeavoring 
to safeguard its people in non-fireproof 
theatres and flimsy tenement houses. Urgent 
need of the latter was shown by the collapse 
of eight new tenement houses which had 
been passed by the building inspectors—three 
of whom were subsequently dismissed—and 
District Attorney Jerome startled the theatre- 
going public by announcing his discovery 
that thirty-five out of fifty-eight theatres 
were not recognized as fireproof by in- 
surance underwriters. 


REMOVING A JUDGE 
HE Judiciary Committee of the New 
York Assembly, which had been in- 
quiring into the charges against Justice 
Warren B. Hooker of the Supreme Court, 
recommended unanimously, early in May that 
he be removed from the Bench for various 
improper uses of his influence, to his personal 
advantage and to the detriment of others. 
Such an action is fortunately most rare in 
the United States. Manifestly, an incor- 
ruptible, impartial and high-minded judici- 
ary is the only cornerstone upon which 
a nation tan erect a structure of equal 
rights for all. 


PRESERVING THE ADIRONDACK FORESTS 


INALLY (in a list which could be ex- 
tended almost indefinitely) a determined 
effort has been made to enforce the laws 
against timber depredations in the Adiron- 
dacks. It was discovered that millions of 
feet of lumber have been stolen from state 
lands by the ingenious device of paying a 
nominal fine far below the value of the wood. 
Thus, one man took 1,600,000 feet of lumber, 
had himself ‘‘informed upon,”’ paid a fine of 
twenty-one cents a cord—and kept the 
wood! 
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THE NEED OF ENFORCED LAWS 

HIS last suggests the obvious conclusion 
that, in the pursuit of this ideal of 

fair play for all, it is folly to spend the bulk 
of the effort in getting new laws instead 
of carrying out those that exist. It is start- 
ling to reflect that half a dozen public officials, 
like Mr. Jerome and Mr. Folk, have in the 
last few years won a fame that stretched to 
every portion of the country, merely because 
they enforced the laws. The very multi- 
plicity of statutes, many of them freaks, has 
been a powerful agent in breaking down 
respect for law in general. With haphazard 
and often inequitable taxing methods, what 
business man to-day makes the same state- 
ment to tax commissioners that he does to 
his bank or to himself? He probably is a 
man of probity: the fact is simply that, as a 
practical and effective worker, he has a 
contempt for the whole legal system of taxa- 
tion, and this seems a sufficient excuse for 
evading it. Nothing is more baffling to the 


effort for justice and equal rights than this 
disregard of legislation, which might almost 
be called characteristically American; but 
happily there are many signs that as a people 
we are realizing the dangers of such an 


attitude. 


A SAMPLE OF FREAK LEGISLATION 


N admirable illustration of the sort of 
law making which is not only silly 
but vicious in its effect upon the public mind 
is afforded by the Indiana statute against 
cigarettes. The legislators of that state, 
becoming alarmed over the prevalence of 
cigarette smoking, allowed their emotionalism 
and the efforts of fanatics to carry them into 
passing an ordinance prohibiting the sale or 
giving away of cigarettes, and forbidding any- 
one to own or keep papers used in their 
making. Both Wisconsin and Michigan have 
since adopted similar laws. Of course, the 
first test case showed that the latter pro- 
vision could apply only to dealers, and a test 
of the measure’s constitutionality will doubt- 
less be made. It is inconceivable that such 
an infringement of private liberty should 
stand, and certainly the whole effort is most 
ill-advised. In England they have more 
sense of perspective, for the endeavor there 
is to prohibit the use of cigarettes by boys 
under fourteen—a very sensible plan that is 
in force in some states here. 
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THE TEN-HOUR DAY UNCONSTITUTIONAL 
VERY different case of the same general 
tendency to reckless legislation was 
brought out by the rather sensational decision 
of the United States Supreme Court that the 
New York State law forbidding bakers to 
let their men work more than ten hours a 
day, or sixty hours a week, was unconstitu- 
tional, inasmuch as it interfered with the 
free exercise of the right of contract between 
individuals. Justice Harlan, in a dissenting 
opinion, called the decision the most important 
of a century, and its influence must be far- 
reaching in curbing the unreasonable en- 
croachments upon personal freedom of which 
union labor has been guilty. The decision 
apparently does not apply to all trades. It 
might be that in many occupations, where 
the public health or welfare is put in jeopardy 
by overlong hours (such as railroads) the 
Court would hold it constitutional to limit 
the working day. Nor does it affect the 
restriction of hours of employment on public 
works. What it does do is to nullify that 
section of the law which makes it a crime for 
a baker to work more than ten hours, whether 
he wishes to or not. It is a sort of warning, 
a danger signal, to the labor organizations 
and all others, that the individual has certain 
inalienable rights which cannot be legislated 
away from him. 


OUR SUPREME COURT 


HERE is something most impressive 
about the finality of Supreme Court 
verdicts, even when, as is so often the case 
nowadays, the Justices are divided. During 
the month of May the Court was clearing 
up the cases before it, handing down opinions 
each Monday until practically all of the forty 
matters in hand were settled. These verdicts 
may cause financial panics, or end the dispute 
between gigantic hostile interests in favor 
of one side; whatever the effect, no one thinks 
of questioning the pronouncement. As a 
correspondent of the New York Evening Post 
well says: 


‘‘Justice Miller once said that the Supreme Court 
had ‘no army, no navy, no purse, no patronage, 
and no officers except its clerks and marshals, and 
they are appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate.’ And yet without these weapons 
its edicts are obeyed when it curbs the action of 
Presidents, annuls the laws of Congress, or sets 
limits to the powers of the Federal Government. 
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The impressiveness with which its findings on history- 
making questions are announced suggests the day 
when some great court of the nations shall sit at 
The Hague and pass down decisions by which the 
nations of the world will abide as complacently as 
the litigants before this tribunal, to which questions 
now come from a tremendous stretch of territory, as 
well as from islands over the sea.”’ 


An almost unique occurrence was the 
presentation to the Court last month of 
a petition signed by a hundred corporations 
and as many business men, who believed that 
the judges erred in a decision last January, 
involving some highly important and long- 
established principles of mining law. They 
therefore asked for a rehearing of the case. 


THE REAL RAILROAD PROBLEM 


MID the Congressional inquiries into 
railroad rates and rebates, and the 
general flood of talk about railroad questions, 
it is healthy to be reminded that the true 
problem is the inability of the roads to 
satisfy growing demands of traffic. The Man- 
ufacturers’ Record has gathered some sugges- 
tive statistics on the subject. The number of 
tons moved per mile increased from 65 billions 
in 1890 to 93 billions in 1897, and 170 billions 
in 1904. At this rate, 1911 will have 300 bil- 
lions of tons to be carried. Are we likely to 
have double the present transportation facili- 
ties seven years from now? Even to-day the 
railroads are blocked with freight, so that it 
would often be quicker to team smaller 
freight a couple of hundred miles than to send 
it by rail. The chances are that this condition 
will become worse, and the car famines and 
congestion of 1902 will be repeated, unless 
the railroad managers take a broader view 
and plan more for the future than they, are 
doing at present. That some of them are 
awaking to this fact is shown by the order 
placed early in May by the Baltimore & 
Ohio for 10,000 steel freight cars, to cost 
$12,000,000. 


THE SOUTH BUILDING RAILROADS 


ie connection with the above it may be 
noted that the South is doing an ex- 
traordinary proportion of the new railroad 
building at present. The Railway Age prints 
the following suggestive table of miles of 
railroad actually being constructed or about 
to be built in various parts of the United 
States: 
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Under 
Contract or 


Live 


Construction Projects 
Miles 
New England States.............. , 37 
Maddie States. .55 66500. ea oe 
Central Northern States........... 


GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS 
Miles 


103 
455 20 
681 651 

1,156 1,547 

I,IIO 802 

2,931 

1,243 

2,000 


South Atlantic States.............. 
Gulf and Mississippi Valley States 
Southwestern States.............. 
Northwestern States 

PRRIMIC LRUES esc 6 aiarcee ns aise 


2,500 
628 
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This is very significant of the speed with 
which the Southern States are coming into 
their own, commercially speaking. They 
have had of late years enormous crops of 
cotton, mostly at good prices; the manufactur- 
ing development has been almost incredible; 
their mineral and forest wealth is just begin- 
ning to be fully exploited; the Southern 
farmer is learning much about agricultural 
productiveness, is putting in silos, and is 
taking advantage of the wealth of knowledge 
which government scientists have gathered 
for him; and with money to invest, it is 
natural that the primary need for better 
communication facilities should receive large 
attention. The Panama Canal, too, looms 
large in the mind of railroad builders: Southern 
extensions and Gulf port terminals will be 
necessities for the systems aiming to share 
in the greatly increased export trade which 
this new route to western South America, to 
the Pacific, and to Asia, must produce. 
All told, it looks as if the South and Southwest 
would in the next decade rival the bewildering 
advance of ‘‘the Wonderful Northwest.” 


A NORTHWEST NUMBER 


HE last-named section is to be the sub- 

ject of a special issue of this magazine 

in August, apropos of the Lewis and Clark 
Exposition at Portland. The exposition is, 
of course, mainly interesting as an indication 
of the great empire that is developing along 
the shores of the north Pacific, and Mr. 
Walter H. Page, the editor of THE Wortp’s 
Work, has for two months been traveling 
through that region, studying the people and 
its possibilities at first hand. The impression 
made upon him is best indicated by the 
following extracts from some of his letters: 
“It’s very invigorating—this state of 
Washington. It is immense. It has every- 
thing and people of the best stock. It is the 
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coming new part of the world. Spokane, 


Lewiston, Clarkston, Yakima, Zillah, Seattle, 


Bellingham, Tacoma, Everett—I’ve been to 
these, and to Vancouver across the line; and 
I’ve been on water and by wagon to lesser 
places—seen orchards, herds, sawmills, mines, 
wheat, irrigated places—every sort of thing— 
shipping, salmon canneries, millionaires, coun- 
try hotels, clubs, private life, sky-scrapers 
(buildings and trees), ships loaded for New 
York, Liverpool, Yokohama, Australia— 
everywhere. Men are making fortunes faster 
than in any other new part of the United 
States, and more sorts of men. But there is 
no frontier. It is civilization. 

“These people here follow the men who 
are doing things. They have less regard 
for politics than we have. I’ve lost track 
of national and Eastern events. The papers 
and the people are local. Everything 
is looked at here from this coast point of 
view. They know and like the President; 
but they don’t know nor care for any other 
man in politics. It’s mainly J. J. Hill and 
local business men that you hear most about. 


“Alaska and Asia cut a big figure. Twenty 
millions of gold is coming as the winter’s yield 
to Seattle (weekly boats all winter to Skag- 
way). A ship sailed this morning with a 
two-million cargo to the Orient—that’s what 
they talk about. 


“Washington and Oregon are big—no doubt 


about that. A conservative man told me at 
the club in Seattle yesterday that in ten or 
twenty years Alaska will have 1,000,000 
people, and Seattle (as its port) 1,000,000o— 
how soon depends on the rapidity of opening 
Alaska by transportation. In Vancouver a 
railroad president showed me plans for 
railroads now under way that will make a new 
empire up toward Alaska. Big things! 
“Every Yakimayak is 1,000 miles from 
every Takomish—immense distances! I took 
a little excursion on a man’s private car last 
week to see one of the great gateways to the 
Pacific (there are a dozen of ’em), and it took 
us a day and a part of a night to go, just as 
long to come back, a colored man and a beef 
to feed us; and all that. I’ve got to go to- 
morrow on a new railroad to get a big story— 
to the foot of Mt. Rainier—saw mills moved 
about in the woods, a mill to a tree (you 
can’t get the tree to the mill)—the whole 
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camp lighted at night by electricity; and so 
on to the end of the chapter.”’ 


BREAKING A RAILROAD MONOPOLY 


VENTS are shaping which promise to 
break the monopoly in Pacific railroad 
routes, planned and almost achieved by 
Mr. Edward H. Harriman. The leading 
spirit in the fight against this control of the 
transcontinental routes is Mr. George J. 
Gould, president and chief owner of the 
Missouri Pacific Railway, the Denver & Rio 
Grande, the Texas Pacific and other smaller 
railroads in the West. 

During the month of April three Wall Street 
banking houses bought from the Western 
Pacific Railway $50,000,000 of its first 
mortgage bonds. The latter is a compara- 
tively new company, which plans to build 
a line from Salt Lake to San Francisco, 
closely paralleling the Central Pacific and the 
San Pedro, Los Angeles & Pacific, both under 
the control of Mr. Harriman. Contracts 
have been let, and it is expected that within 
three years the new line will be in operation. 

This is a great step toward freeing the West 
from the domination of the Harriman in- 
terests, Deneath which it had almost fallen. 
As pointed out in a recent article in THE 
Wor.p’s Work, Mr. Harriman holds in his 
hands the Union Pacific, the Oregon Short 
Line, the Central Pacific and the Southern 
Pacific; he owns a half interest in the San 
Pedro Route; and he has representatives 
on the boards of the Atchison and the North- 
ern Pacific. Only the Great Northern has 
been free from his influence. The Western 
Pacific will be the second independent route. 

Closely following this underwriting of 
bonds, Mr. Gould resigned as a director of 
the Union Pacific. He had been in that 
company since it was reorganized, in 1897. 
His resignation, according to his own state- 
ment, was due to the fact that he could not 
build a competing line and still remain an 
associate of Mr. Harriman. 

Since the article referred to above was 
written there have been many events bearing 
upon this Western railroad situation. Mr. Hill 
has won his fight for the distribution of the 
Northern Securities Company, leaving him- 
self and the Morgan interests in control of the 
Great Northern, the Burlington and the 
Northern Pacific. Mr. Harriman has sold 
out a large part of his minority interest in the 
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Northern Securities Company. Messrs. H. C. 
Frick and H. H. Rogers have been elected 
directors of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fé, in furtherance of the plan to bring 
that road more closely into sympathy with 
Union Pacific policy. The San Pedro Route 
has been opened to traffic, under Harriman 
auspices. Lastly, the Western Pacific bonds 
have been taken at good prices, the public 
subscribing more than $125,000,000 to take 
up the $50,000,000 of bonds. The making 
of railroad history in the American West has 
been rapid indeed in the first six months of 


1905. 
MORE CARNEGIE MILLIONS 


AVING given $40,000,000 for libraries, 
and supplied, besides eight million 
foreigners, one-fifth of the entire population 
of the United States with access to books, 
Mr. Carnegie apparently became impatient 
with the mere $20,000 a day needed to fill 
such requests, and announced in April his 
determination to aid the smaller colleges more 
freely. In accordance with this plan, he 
speedily increased the sum of his gifts to 
fifty such institutions to a total since 1900 
of $8,000,000. Even this increased outlet 
proved insufficient apparently, for just before 
his departure for Europe the last week in 
April the announcement was made that he 
had given $10,000,000 to provide retiring 
pensions for teachers of universities, colleges, 
and technical schools in the United States, 
Canada and Newfoundland—“ without regard 
to race, sex, creed, or color.”” It is a mag- 
nificent benefaction, affecting a class of men 
and women devoted to the most important 
and least rewarded of all professions. More- 
over, it cuts both ways: for it not only 
insures a competence for faithful teachers 
who have reached the age limit of sixty-five, 
or are physically disabled, but it makes for 
efficiency in cases where consideration for 
professors who have outgrown their usefulness 
retains them in positions which should be 
filled by younger men. The fund has been 
placed in the hands of a board of trustees 
with very full powers, holding office for six 
years. 

It is estimated that about one hundred 
institutions of learning, with some 350 
educators, eligible now or in the near future 
as beneficiaries, will come under the scope 
of the gift. 
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MR. ROCKEFELLER’S DIFFICULTIES IN GIVING 


HE plaudits from distinguished educators 

which greeted Mr. Carnegie’s loosened 

purse strings emphasized sharply the awk- 

wardness over the much-discussed $100,000 

contribution to missions made by Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller. 

Nothing would be easier—or more un- 
profitable—than to elaborate an unending 
web of fine-spun casuistry upon the question 
of the Congregational Board’s accepting 
the gift he offered. The truth is, there could 
be no question in the Committee’s minds, for 
the organization had repeatedly solicited the 
money, and it had been partly allotted when 
the protests began. Yet the gentlemen 
who lifted up their voices against taking it 
did a public service. The issue was not one 
of “tainted money’’; these men _ believed 
that the Standard Oil Company, and Mr. 
Rockefeller, represented peculiarly the spirit 
of money-making at any price to the other 
man; they were convinced that this company 
had in its long history repeatedly violated 
the laws of God and man in order to crush 
competition. Even granting that the facts 
about this are difficult to ascertain (though 
there is a wealth of sworn testimony con- 
firming their view), it is certain that ninety- 
nine intelligent citizens out of a random hun- 
dred believe the same thing. Can such 
an acceptance fail to strengthen these ninety- 
nine—that is, the whole community—in 
their realization that the possession of a vast 
amount of money obliterates from the minds 
of their fellows any real consideration of the 
methods by which it was obtained? Is there 
any result of our magical industrial develop- 
ment more fatal than this to the efforts to 
give every man a fair chance? Laws are 
futile in the face of public opinion. So long 
as the great body of Americans tolerate, 
envy, beg from, the men who have heaped 
up wealth by unjustly depriving others of 
their opportunity, the ‘“‘square deal’’ will 
be a chimera, a dream of theorists. And it 
was because these ministers perceived that 
this action must have an insidious effect in 
leading the great body of our citizens still 
farther from an active sense of the brother- 
hood of mankind that their voices were 
raised. A visionary, impractical ideal, this? 
Perhaps so. But it is, after all, the vital 
essence of everything said and done by a 
certain Nazarene, who by it mightily changed 
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the course of the world some nineteen cen- 
turies back. If the Church is not to hold 
this ideal before the eyes of the world, ab- 
sorbed in making a living and the ambitions 
that grow from that primary duty, it might 
be difficult to justify its very existence. It 
might not be amiss to add that our ministers 
really need not go so far from home to: find 
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the evil of railroad and other “‘rebates’’: the 
clergy themselves, as a class, are the terror 
of railroad passenger agents and many others 
from whom they demand reduced prices. 
With all possible allowance made, there is 
an excellent chance here for a “protest’’ 
from high-minded ministers, based on facts 
of which they have the fullest knowledge. 


TRUST 


COMPANIES 


(THe Wortp’s Work publishes every month an article in which some timely and vital subject of the financial world 
is taken up] 


' N ) ITH the rapid growth of trust com- 
panies comes an increasing need 
of public scrutiny of their business 
and of safeguards in their management. 
There are now more than a thousand trust 
companies in the country and there is at 
least one in every state and territory. For 
five years their number has increased three 
times as fast as the number of national banks, 
and their resources have grown more than 
four times as fast as national bank resources. 
There are still five times as many national 
banks as trust companies; and the banks 
have resources of more than $6,500,000,000 as 
against the funds of about $3,200,000,000 
controlled by the trust companies. But 
institution for institution, when averages 
are struck, the trust companies show greater 
individual wealth. The one thousand trust 
companies have assets, on the average, of 
$3,000,000 each as against the $1,250,000 
apiece of the five thousand and more na- 
tional banks. 

The growth of the trust companies to this 
position of financial strength has taken 
place largely since the Spanish War. If it 
continues at its present speed it will not be 
many years before the trust company will be 
the typical American banking institution. 
Already the banks are feeling the pinch of 
trust company competition; and if the trust 
companies exhibit enough stability to go 
through a serious period of panic as success- 
fully as they went through the depression of a 
year ago, their greater freedom of operation 


will give them an advantage that the greater 
security of the national bank system will 
scarcely offset. The national bank system 
has now had ample time to display its good 
and bad qualities, and the noteworthy 
growth of the trust companies hints at some 
of its lack of adaptability to the varied needs 
of American business. But its greatest 
advantage—its theoretical stability, due to the 
restrictions under which its operations are 
carried on—the public has not yet insisted 
that the trust companies shall imitate, though 
there is a growing feeling that some legal re- 
strictions on trust companies like thoseon banks 
would make our banking structure firmer. 

Not long ago the national banks in the 
New York Clearing House refused to permit 
any trust companies that would not maintain 
a reserve as high as the banks considered wise 
to make any more exchanges through the 
Clearing House. All but a few declined to 
give the required guarantee; and the trust 
companies practically left the Clearing House 
in a body. This action of the banks was 
perhaps partly due to jealousy of the growing 
business of their rivals; but it was due in 
part also to the fact that the former, with 
their 25 per cent. reserves were daily, in good 
times and in bad, engaging in co-operative 
clearing house dealings with institutions that 
perhaps did not carry a cash reserve amount- 
ing to 5 per cent. of their deposit liabilities. 
Practically this arrangement was safe enough, 
for trust companies have failed even less 
frequently than banks, but on principle—for it 
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is the theoretical margin of safety that makes 
the strength of a national bank—the banks 
were keeping company with lighter craft. 

It would not be just to ascribe looseness of 
methods to the trust companies. In Massa- 
chusetts, for example, a law was recently 
passed to require those which did a regular 
discount business and held money on deposit 
subject to check to hold a reserve of 5 per 
cent. in cash against these deposits. It was 
found that no trust company doing a com- 
mercial bank business was in the habit of 
holding less than this. A similar respect for 
sound business principles has been shown 
elsewhere. In 1900 and in 1901, when the 
great wave of industrial expansion was sweep- 
ing over the country and money was in active 
circulation and not difficult to get, trust 
company cash reserves ran low. But when 
the depression followed, and business condi- 
tions began to look more doubtful, the re- 
serves mounted steadily until last year they 
exhibited a comfortable margin of safety, 
considered by almost any standard. The 
present enlightened temper of the public, 
however, as shown in a demand for saner 
methods, and for policies more considerate of 


society, in life insurance, railroad and street 
railway management, calls for at least a safe 
minimum of publicity and of regulation in all 
institutions whose success or failure affects 


the whole business world. The more light 
thrown, then, on trust company methods, in 
no critical spirit but purely for public in- 
formation, and the more attention legislatures 
give the companies in the interest of the 
public, the better assurance there will be that 
this new form of national banking which is 
growing so fast will maintain its stability. 
One difficulty that stands in the way of 
adequate and easily accessible knowledge 
about the companies is that they are state 
institutions. They are governed by varying 
regulations and are not under the Comptroller 
of the Currency. Thus no complete record of 
their condition exists in any practicable form. 
A difficulty in the way of uniform regulation 
is that they do so many different kinds of 
business, from writing insurance to dealing 
in securities, that a rule applied in the interest 
of safety to one would be unduly harsh 
applied to another. Yet it is just this 
variety that makes the whole system worthy 
of more examination than has been given it. 
New York is of course the trust company 
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stronghold. There are 180 companies in 
Pennsylvania to New York’s 80; but although 
the Illinois Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago 
is the largest concern in the country, and the 
Provident Life and Trust Company in 
Philadelphia is the fifth largest, every other 
one among the ten with the largest resources 
is a New York City institution. And the 
thirteen largest New York trust companies in 
New York City have resources amounting to 
more than half as much as the resources of all 
the national banks in the city—-$716,000,000 
as against $1,400,000,000. But the -huge 
trust companies are not confined to New 
York. Providence, R. I., alone has two with 
combined resources of more than $60,000,000, 
and at least seven other cities can show one 
or more with $20,000,000 each. So strong 
have been the New York companies, however, 
and so rapidly have they grown and taken 
on regular banking functions, that here 
perhaps the scrutiny of the trust company 
system has been closer than anywhere else 
except in Massachusetts, where state super- 
vision of all activities has been brought to a 
higher point than in other states. The New 
York State Superintendent of Banks said in 
his last report: 

‘‘While not subscribing in the remotest degree to 
any implication which this criticism may suggest, 
that the condition of the trust companies is not safe 
and strong, I am yet far enough in accord with it to 
have never quite liked the idea that a trust company 
should be organized merely to do the business of a 
bank, and to hold that in respect to taxation and to 
the requirement of keeping a legal reserve trust 
companies and banks should stand nearly upon the 
same footing.” 

He then goes on to point out that the action 
of the New York Clearing House in endeavor- 
ing to compel the trust companies to keep 
satisfactory reserves resulted in failure. His 
conclusion is definite. The report says: 

“It is, therefore, recommended that the Banking 
Law be amended so as to require that trust com- 
panies keep a reserve against their deposits—those 
located in the City of New York a reserve of 15 per 
cent. of their deposits, at least one-third of which 
shall be in cash; and those located elsewhere a 
reserve of 1o per cent., at least one-half of which 
shall be in cash.” 

This recommendation is surely conserva- 
tive enough. Of course banking conditions 
in other cities are not so exigent as they are in 
New York; but the problem of legal reserves is 
certainly worthy of attention in other states. 
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The trust companies count as reserve not 
only.cash on hand but also cash on deposit in 
national banks. In a summary of the condi- 
tion of reserves in 958 trust companies 
throughout the United States, the Wall 
Street Journal not long ago showed that on 
an average 26 per cent. of the total deposits 
is kept as reserve—a higher figure than the 
legal reserve required of banks in the New 
York Clearing House, the highest reserve 
required in the country. But the statement 
showed also that of the $615,000,000 that 
made up this total reserve, $501,000,000 was 
on deposit in banks and only $114,000,000 was 
maintained ascashin hand. This $501,000,000 
on deposit in national banks was, of course, 
protected only by the reserve the banks 
themselves maintain, so that in the last analy- 
sis trust company reserves have been much 
lower than the figures would seem to show. 
This applies only to the principle governing 
what a reserve should be, for, practically, 
funds on deposit in banks are accessible at 
any time to the trust company that has 
deposited them and thus really stand as 
reserves. 

A very notable fact about trust company 
methods, however, is that there has been a 
steady growth since 1901 in the percentage 
of cash reserves to deposits. In 1go1 only 
about 2 per cent. of the deposits was held as 
reserve, and the amount is now about 5 per 
cent. There is a wide difference, however, 
in the practice in different cities. In New 
York the percentage is less than four; in 
Chicago it runs as high as fourteen, though 
it is true that the New York trust companies 
keep much of their cash on deposit in the great 
New York banks where they can readily get 
it on call. Practically, then, even in New 
York City the trust companies are on a stable 
footing; but whether legal safeguards as 
protection against possible future depressions 
would not be a wise concession to a public 
demand is at least a question worthy of con- 
sideration. 

This matter of legal reserves is the funda- 
mental trust company problem in view of the 
fact that practically all the trust companies 
now do a commercial banking business. 
Indeed, a commercial banking business is 
becoming the typical trust company activity. 
But there are other points about trust 
company business that are worthy of atten- 
tion. The recent publicity given to insurance 
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affairs has given the public a clearer idea 
than it has ever had before of the ramifica- 
tions of financial interests. It has been 
shown that the men who direct the railroads 
and the great industrial corporations also 
control the national banks and the insurance 
companies. The same group of financiers 
that have a hand in these institutions also 
control the largest trust companies. In 
New York City, for example, the Morton 
Trust Company, the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany, the Guaranty Trust Company, the 
Mercantile Trust Company, and the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company are 
affiliated with the Morgan interests and with 
the great insurance companies. There are 
other groups of the larger trust companies 
both in New York and elsewhere with similar 
financial relationships. In some cases, as 
with the Equitable Trust Company, a trust 
company is controlled, if not by a great 
insurance company, at all events by the men 
who control a great insurance company. 
These connections with great interests have 
had a direct bearing on one of the important 
trust company functions. They throw light 
too on one of the reasons why the trust 
companies have grown so rapidly. 

No other financial institution has offered 
a better vehicle for the successful disposal of 
securities than the trust companies. They 
not only invest largely in securities in the 
form of purchases for clients in carrying on 
the activities of trusteeship, but to a far 
greater extent than is permissible for national 
banks they buy securities in large quantities 
for their own investment. The trust com- 
panies in the eight largest cities in the country, 
for example, hold securities to twice the 
amount of those held by all the national 
banks in those cities. By the purchase of 
stocks and bonds the trust companies have 
done an important service in helping the 
country’s industrial development, and they 
passed through the recent period of low prices 
for securities with no serious damage. At the 
same time, involved as they thus are, in the 
fortunes of incorporated business enterprises 
of all sorts, they are in a position in which 
more state supervision and regulation would 
increase their financial health, if they continue 
to become more and more typically banks of 
general business, though wider in their scope 
than the national banks, and at the same 
time investors in fluctuating stocks and bonds. 
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WORLD’S RULERS AND THEIR 


NE of the great complaints of modern 

() times is the heavy and continually 

increasing cost of living when com- 

pared with the state of things which prevailed 

in the not very remote past, and if this is true 

of private individuals it is doubly so of 
nations. 

Thirty years ago the revenue and expendi- 
ture of Great Britain were less than one-half 
of what they are to-day, and in the period 
between 1880 and 1899, before the war in the 
Transvaal affected the country’s balance sheet, 
the annual increase amounted to 32 per cent. 
In 1881 the revenue raised per head of 
population was $11.50; in 1889 this average 
had increased to $13 per head; and yet 
both these years were normal ones, show- 
ing a slight surplus of revenue over expendi- 
ture. Only quite recently attention was 
drawn in Parliament to this matter. 

The same phenomenon is observable to a 
greater or less degree in practically all the 
countries of the world. Between 1877 and 
1900 nearly all the European Powers doubled 
their expenditure and many trebled it. 
Enormously enlarged armaments are usually 
held to be responsible for this growth in the 
expenses of Continental nations, yet we find 
that Switzerland, whose constitution forbids 
the maintenance of a standing army in the 
Federal territories, nevertheless increased 
her annual outlay in the period named 
from about $7,290,000 to more than 
$19,000,000. Russia more than doubled her 
expenditure, Germany, Norway, Portugal, 
and Roumania did likewise, and there is not 
a single instance of a reduction having been 
effected. Italy and Spain seem to have 
advanced the least in this respect, the annual 
expenditure of each of these countries being, 
in 1900, only about one-sixth more than it 
was in 1877. France augmented her yearly 
outlay by almost exactly one-third. 

Russia habitually spends more money 
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each year than any other nation in the 


In 1902 she expended more than 
$1,400,000,000, an excess of $104,490,00¢ 
over her revenue. This kind of thing has 
gone on for some years past in Russian 
finances, about fifty million dollars being 
regularly added to the national debt every 
year. In 1901 the total debt amounted to 
about $3,190,590,000, and practically a quar- 
ter of the revenue is now annually absorbed 
in interest upon this charge. What the 
financial position of the Czar’s government 
will be upon emerging from the present 
expensive war one does not care to contem- 
plate. 

Great Britain came second in 1902 with its 
expenditures at $873,585,000, but of course 
the expense of the war in South Africa was 
then at its heaviest, and in the same year the 
national debt increased from $3,718,872,000 
to $3,879,495,000, surpassing the sum owing 
by Russia at that time. Last year the 
aggregate liabilities of Great Britain were 
$3,861 ,000,000. 

The following table shows in round numbers 
the total sums expended annually by the 
principal countries of the globe according 
to the latest available returns: 


world. 


MONARCHIES 
PUSUAREAUNGATY 2c os ccs es assis we $540,446,000 
SGpreRAl  WoPMIMNNS 5." 2. a osle leases as 559,541,000 
BRN oa ace ie pct rhiks Saees eles nope oie wd fa 8 338,924,000 
OE CE SAR erty eee AL Lear aoe 145,684,000 
POP MIRON 95. cc Gio Sis eG ee ee a3 wee 102,857,000 
JT or oe eae ey pay Ae ame are 81,341,000 
IRESAND Os. o5 say sacar sie eras aws le eee ese ees 72,414,000 
ROMRA cman ncaincholh ease Sie e aialeiee SOs Ree 65,755,000 
Pato MAN 5 sos cea he SRN ewe 73,513,000 
MRR ANNOOLN 8 ol SS ve Paola ataln ata ahora 50,735,000 
DOWER A CA oes ais Dap racing ate meme eA 46,471,000 
SCT UCC LT: ens ae eles aS ear ioe aaa 42,282,000 
BRESCIVINY Cec isisin hci Sa eet es eaeys Ste 26,360,000 
AGRE Ga Moms nis ee anaes er ole 23,075,000 
RENAN. Le OR Aen x ton Soins eis oo he 14,200,000 
MONGCHEUTD 8.655554 Sede cess nee as 7% 2,916,000 
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REPUBLICS 
MURMOG aS UARES so. csicitiaile n3d assis $629,370,000 
A aire o aie! ag cavey sisi 6i6 pea! doa gis Bose 693,097,000 
NTR MERTEA AY 5 Ales ase ceialicln Seas oe wi sath 76,404,000 
Pa eta ates sche dee nate yo, os tele os sag Sse eee 46,315,000 
CLT aA ear a ter eee en ret eee 37,217,000 
ICE LOCUS See Ons can arte eR a 31,458,000 
Cie SUI A ee 21,380,000 
NO SREER oF is soe dia) aos 6 50s acalecae'ea ew 16,713,000 
B50 7 co) Ee 6,192,000 
aR RS Preset ye ae oS ke 3,499,000 
IRecaM ie SUEDE Soy ercliav.ais "= 20 4004/5, 6% t¥s! oe drevst hele 986,000 
SEG 10 CDS ARS nae ae ae ere ar 87,000 


These figures show that the administration 
of the United States, with her 3,000,000 square 
miles of territory and 76,149,000 of popu- 
lation (1900 census), costs only $69,000,000 
more than the government of the German 
Empire, which occupies but 208,427 square 
miles with a population of 56,345,000. 

Of course a heavy item in the expenditure 
of all non-republican peoples is the annual 
sum voted for the maintenance of the mon- 
arch. The German Emperor appears to 
enjoy the heaviest Civil List of any consti- 
tutional ruler. The figure is $2,916,000 a 
year, compared with $2,284,000 allowed to 
the King of England, but to this amount 
must be added an annual grant of $97,200 
to the Prince of Wales, $48,600 to the Princess 
of Wales, and $8,748 each to the King’s 
three daughters. 

The following table gives the Civil Lists 
of the various rulers as far as they can be 
learned: 


Austria-Hungary $1,857,000 


YE CY 2s a Re ea 641,000 
CUES EOE os AA ph agNy Slat See AAs eae ee aor a 1,093,000 
LORS V7 te der ee 292,000 
ELGAR raceme per Og gee ar ee 1,241,000 
Mr ee ars hanes ater sie Sosa aa wees 257,000 
MRRRPeET CAs, Visio 1 fag e eaney o lalc.oc a poinse a ake 324,000 
Mreduapictore eee Merstenee once, SA ReNeais das aesaea Oa OTN 763,000 
EES 9) 20 Ree a OMA ea ee 1,458,000 
Pci. SS TVE, 6 ae er ae 36,000 
Norway and Sweden................ 91,000 


Russia (Imperial Cabinet) 16,082,000 


REO UTR eee cts RPE We cu oh tS arn oN tui 1,642,000 
RRC A PUM tora ate Lord yeas, iste ee iS asada ogee 233,000 
MEA goes ic cet) cc uss SUA Rie os el Sai are Aitci's od 3,860,000 


In the case of the Sultan of Turkey the 
sum stated is that estimated to be drawn by 
him on the Treasury, and does not include the 
very considerable income derived from crown 
lands and other properties. It is calculated 


that about one-third of the richest land in the 
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Turkish Empire is owned by the crown, and 
these possessions are not subject to taxation. 

When compared with these figures, the 
annual sums allowed to presidents of republics 


appear insignificant. Some of the salaries 


are. 

TUBA och stctals S nata-piln ana ee eles stae eau $116,600 
RURCCU @ SUSRCS oie .0e oo Sn oh 6.5 cles Slo eere a's 50,000 
Sie ee ards ise SWE. oth greed alee geese a 17,500 
NR, crt. ene e vu tncilaaleuasielar alehepans 36,500 
SUC LCAT 3) 2 eae ae Ae ce 14,600 


The principal public debts of the world, 
according to statistics published for 1903-4, 


were, in round figures: 
Annual Cost 
of Service 


Argentina ....... $ 892,174,000 $30,624,000 
Austria-Hungary . 2,871,987,000 ——----— 
Below... 2s. 562,598,000 23,970,000 
Brazil (1902). ... 397,110,000 ee 
OEE areicievess coe aderas 112,630,000 5,989,000 
ROMER canoe 6 teas 274,590,000 14,580,000 
BIE GEIUR caressa G sis ete 494,991,000 17,515,000 
PPADNEO iese is 6x oleh 5,697,669,000 256,230,000 
Great Britain .... 3,323,846,000 114,381,000 
German Empire .. 698,863,000 18,881,000 
SPCEOOL. cs hss bss 138,140,000 6,287,000 
MIOUARG w.46 boas 469,286,000 14,124,000 
BGG er, eats fs, ean 2,481,034,000 133,941,000 
MPAB vets (orais, ace avans 257,108,000 oa 
MCHIOO Vie sscisie s 5.8 170,449,000 —_——_— 

PORGRial. <.. 6550s 861;153,000 21,560,000 
Roumania ........ 270,945,000 16,671,000 
RUSS er isc he 3,190,949,000 116,532,000 
DWOGGR iis dios akin 2,383,000 3,202,000 
REE cts ayirts a 1,880,820,000 80,445,000 
SOBER Suis «(She's 106,769,000 3,920,000 
WUIROY Ss us 202: 5 <ysese 826,200,000 12,488,000 


From the foregoing table it will be seen 
that France has the largest national debt 
in the world, and its service absorbs annually 
more than half the revenue of the Republic. 

Turkish finances are in so delightfuliy 
hazy a condition that it is believed the 
Government itself does not know the exact 
amount of the floating debt, the figures 
quoted being in the nature of an estimate, 
and not including the revenues conceded to 
the bondholders of the Ottoman Debt. 

The developed resources of a number of 
countries are quite inadequate to enable 
them to make any attempt to reduce their 
indebtedness or, in many instances, to pay 
the accruing interest. South American re- 
publics are notorious in this respect. In 
1872 the Foreign Debt of Peru amounted to 
$153,478,800, but no interest was paid after 
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1876, and in 1889 the accumulated arrears 
stood at $111,780,000. Then the Govern- 
ment conceded to the bondholders all the 
state railways for sixty-six years, . together 
with certain guano deposits, mines, and lands, 
on the condition that it was to be relieved 
of all responsibility for the loans. 

If Costa Rica duly discharged her liabilities 
the national debt would apportion about 
$136 per head of population, but no interest 
has been paid for many years, and there are 
now $413,100 arrears due on a debt of about 
$9,720,000. 

The Government of Honduras has paid no 
interest on the external debt of that republic 
since 1872, and in 1900 the principal and 
accrued interest amounted to more than 
$87,480,000. 

Guatemala has in recent years made a num- 
ber of arrangements with her creditors for 
paying the interest on the external debt, but 
has consistently defaulted on each occasion. 
In 1901 Venezuela had an external debt of 


more than $19,440,000, besides $2,886,000 


arrears of interest, but nothing was being 
done to discharge this. Bolivia, Ecuador, 
and Paraguay are (or have been within recent 
years) all defaulting states. 

Spain has twice been insolvent within the 
past half century, once during the revolution 
of 1868-1874 and again in 1900 at the close of 
the Colonial and American wars. Turkey 
made default in 1876, and in 1881 came to an 
arrangement with her creditors whereby it 
was agreed that the national debt should be 
reduced by about one-half. Under the ad- 
ministration of a council of foreign bond- 
holders, the service of the Turkish Debt has 
since been fairly satisfactory. Greece de- 
clared herself bankrupt in 1893 and did not 
come to terms with her creditors until four 
years later. Gold and silver coins have prac- 
tically disappeared from this state, none hav- 
ing been minted since 1884. — 

The rate of interest required on loans to all 
the foregoing countries ranges from 14 to 66 
per cent. Portugal, Austria-Hungary, Rou- 
mania, Colombia, Uruguay, and Italy also 
have to pay from 64 to 1o per cent. interest 
on loans abroad. 

It is calculated that, in proportion to their 
resources, Spain and Portugal are the two 
most heavily burdened of European nations, 
as their combined debts amount to 29 per cent. 
of their estimated joint national capitals, 
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The following table gives the proportions, 
per cent., which the public debts of some of 
the leading countries bear to their estimated 
national capital: 


Austria-Hungary 

France .. 

Holland and Belgium.............. 
German Empire 

United States 

Great Britain 

Norway and Sweden 


In the payment of Ministers of State many 
Continental nations admit of no preference. 
Belgium pays her eight ministers $4,100 each 
a year. Unlike the speaker of the British 
House of Commons, who receives a salary of 
$24,300 a year, the Presidents and Speakers 
of both the Belgian Chambers are unpaid, but 
the deputies receive $800 per annum each 
while they hold their seats. 

The French ministers receive $11,700 a year 
each, and may reside at their respective minis- 
tries. Spain allows her ministers of the 
crown $5,800 yearly. In Germany the Chan- 
cellor of the Empire receives a salary of 
$39,900 a year, and the emoluments of 
Ministers of the Interior and of Foreign 
Affairs are $15,600 a year each. Two other 
ministers, with the Postmaster General, the 
Presidents of the Imperial High Court, and 
the Secretary of the Imperial Treasury, are 
paid $7,300 a year each; and the President of 
the Imperial Railways $4,900 a year. In 
addition to these salaries, all the German 
officers of State named are provided with 
official residences. 

Of the American republics Argentina pays 
her Ministers of State $16,500 per annum and 
her senators and deputies not less than half 
as much—i.e., $8,225 perannum. Chili’s five 
ministers receive $5,800 a year each. 

Compared with the above stipends, the 
salaries paid to English statesmen appear very 
liberal. England has seven ministers, includ- 
ing the Premier, in receipt of $24,300 per 
annum, two receiving $21,900 a year and 
seven $9,700 yearly. 

It is not customary with the English to pay 
the members of the Legislature, but this is done 
in a number of other countries. France allows 
her senators and deputies $1,800 a year each. 
Roumania and Brazil also pay. their legis- 
lators yearly salaries, 
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He CHURCH'S BLIGHT ON: RUSSIA 


IN THE SHACKLES OF SUPERSTITION—POBIEDONOS- 


THE PEASANTRY 
TZEFF, THE 


OBSTACLE TO POPULAR 


PROCURATOR OF THE HOLY 
FREEDOM — A 


BY 


SYNOD, THE GREATEST 
PRIEST-RIDDEN NATION 


PERCEVAL GIBBON 


‘““So when the soul looks up to Thee, 
She shudders, seeing by Thy side, 
The leprous likeness of a bride.”’ 
SWINBURNE. 
HEN Ivan builds a house, Paul 
opens a store. Then comes the 
pope a-begging.”’ 

This is one of the many half-plaintive, half- 
cynical proverbs in which the common people 
of Russia expose the sores worn in their flesh 
by the burden of the Church they serve so 
loyally and yet know so well. 

Russia knows but one Church—the Ortho- 


dox or Greek Church—and devotion to its 
forms and compliance with its exactions are 
throughout the Empire the first test of loyalty. 
It is the one national institution of the country. 
Where politics penetrate, individual opinion, 
biased by ignorance, diversifies every theme. 
Industry has its phases and its proper place, 
and the army is—like fate—a thing to recog- 
nize but not to handle. The Church, though, 
is universal, and the normally religious tem- 
perament of the Russian, surviving strongly 
in spite of the activity of its civilizing in- 
fluences, is its best buttress. Through all 
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departments of life, from the flutter of in- 
trigue that froths about the person of the 
Czar to the meanest littlenesses of village 
life, its leaven is a force of supreme potency, 
and its pontiff is a power that all authorities 
must conciliate. St. Isaac’s Cathedral in St. 
Petersburg and the minarets of the country 
chapel are alike monuments and tokens of 
an influence that is supreme in Russia. 

By far the most important section of the 
population in Russia is the peasantry, the 
great inert mass of the common people. 





M. POBIEDONOSTZEFF 


The Procurator of the Holy Synod, who fathers the heartless 
policies of the Russian Church 


Recent sociologists who have given thought 
to Russian affairs have come to agree with 
Count Tolstoy that, whatever destiny may 
hold in store for the country, whatever its 
ultimate fate is to be, must come from this 
untried host. They watch intently its shap- 
ing, its growth; and meanwhile the Orthodox 
Church, upon which the autocracy is apotheo- 
sized, is using it for calculated ends and 
stealing its weapons from under its hands. 
Its methods are those of the Roman Church of 
the Middle Ages, and its work in this direction 
is the gravest movement that has countenance 
in Russia to-day. 

The peasant, to begin with, is of an ignorance 
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unparalleled and bestial. It is not easy to 
convey to Western minds an idea of the 
mental blackness in which these men and 
women live and die. Ninety millions and odd 
of them neither read nor write, and this is but 
a small thing in comparison with what re- 
mains. The peasant that works on the land 
knows nothing of the land. “He tills a stretch 
of ground and sows wheat, but he never 
thinks of reaping till it is dead ripe, and half 
the good stuff rots in the rains.” He is 
afraid of the dark—groveling, stupid, and 
inarticulate. He dies without curiosity, and 
there are scores of millions of him balanced 
eternally between mere hunger and real 
famine. 

Upon these people the Church has laid both 
its hands, and every village has its wooden 
church, gay with painted domes and needle 
spires, cluttered with tawdry ikons and altar 
furniture. Religion in Russia is beset with 
observances, the rubric is wearisomely elabo- 
rate, and one has but to watch the devotions 
of some daunted, half-animal moujik to 
recognize how keenly wise were those priestly 
statesmen who cast a veil of mystery about 
the service of God and fogged the strait and 
narrow way with incense smoke and the 
glamour of gorgeous ritual. The man cowers 
before the waxen faces of painted saints, 
makes the intricate Russian sign of the 
cross, and carries out all his fetish observances - 
with just that dreary mechanical resignation 
which renders sterile his labor in the fields. 
He is under a stern obligation to conform to 
custom in all these respects, but the Church 
observes its limits and lays no moral duty 
whatsoever upon him. He may come to 
church drunk, as his priest does, if he likes; 
he may live in whatever irregularity he 
pleases; but the crossing must be done, the 
ikons must be honored, the fasts kept, or he 
is a marked man, a seditious example. 

The fasts have a prominent place in the 
observances of the Orthodox Church. They 
are frequent and long, and it is on record that 
the mortality rate throughout the country 
shows a large increase toward the end of each 
of these terms of abstinence. Indeed, they 
are so rigorous that in the country districts 
they have clearly contributed to the low 
vitality that characterizes the peasant. A 
Russian journalist of Moscow gave me an 
account of a case of grim hardship he had 
observed for himself. In a certain famine 
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THE CEREMONY OF BLESSING THE APPLE 


The priests escorting the Bishop at the Kremlin, Moscow 


district, a man was found on a fast day going 
homeward with a pocket full of potatoes. 
He explained that his children were starving, 
and that these potatoes would feed them for 


the first time in two days. He made this 
explanation to a police officer who stopped 
him, and was forthwith arrested and detained 
until the fast was at an end, lest he should be 
“tempted” to eat and give to others in de- 
fiance of the day. 

It is not only the clergy who work to make 


the Church universal in Russia. The legis- 
lating authority backs them to the extent of 
disenabling any member of the Orthodox 
Church to change his religion. For merely 
entertaining the project of so doing he may 
be condemned to a penance which the penal 
authorities will enforce; if he carries it out his 
property can be claimed by his heirs, his 
civil rights forfeited, and himself exported 
to Siberia. Formerly, those who seceded 
were sent to the Caucasus, which is now the 
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home of many millions of dissenters, who 
represent the best and most moral section of 
the Russian peasantry. The Dukhobortsi, 
or “‘spirit-wrestlers,’’ are among these, and 
have achieved prominence of a dangerous kind 
by refusing military service. Mr. Geoffrey 
Drage, in his authoritative book on “ Russian 
Affairs” says definitely: ‘‘The more moral 
portion of the Russian peasantry are as a rule 
to be found among the dissenters,’’ and 
Prince Galitzin, who visited the Caucasus 


THE CZAR LEAVING 


THE CHURCH IN 
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an intermediary between the material and the 
spiritual. I have often wondered, in some 
little Russian church, busy with the traffic of 
conscientious worshippers, just what the big, 
bulky-shouldered moujik imagined was the 
purpose of his posturing and gabbling, and 
how far he attributed to them an occult and 
unholy power. The old Welsh stories of my 
childhood—of witches killing cattle and so on 
—would recur, and I have a conviction that 
these poor, blind souls see in the ikons only 
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THE KREMLIN IN THE CITY OF TULA 


Nicholas IT. is scrupulous in his religious observances 


to report on conditions obtaining there, dis- 
covered in the prevalence of dissent no less 
than in the superior enlightenment and in the 
mental enfranchisement of the people, so 
grave a menace to authority that he urged 
the discontinuance of the practice of exiling 
dissenters to Southern Russia. 

The official concern of the Church among 
the peasantry, then, is to preserve the 
principles of the sanctity of the autocracy. 
It has devoted loyalty from its adherents, for 
these never question its efficacy as a link and 


charms that can hit back, and in their dim 
deity no more than a terror is to be conciliated. 
It is quite the natural outcome of this insist- 
ence on ceremonial, and it achieves far more 
than would any abstraction of principle or 
any code of ethics in gaining a hold over the 
minds of the people that can be employed as 
the clergy see fit. 

The ceremonial side of the system has a 
curious effect upon the status in the com- 
munity of the individual priest. “Upon 
meeting a wolf or a pope or the devil, spit 
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HOLDING A SERVICE ON THE FIELD IN HONOR OF THE RUSSIANS KILLED IN 


thrice and so avert the evil chance,’ runs a 
common aphorism. The pope or priest, is 
no more than the lackey who serves the altar, 
a gross implement in a ticklish trade. No 
consideration attaches to him save when about 
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BATTLE 


the business of his office. He is often a drunk- 
ard, almost always ignorant, generally a 
cadger and a beggar. The common run of 
parish priests are quite unlettered ; the authen- 
tic voice of intonation and a vocation for an 
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PRIESTS HOLDING A PRAYER MEETING IN THE CAMP BEFORE MUKDEN 


A “ wonder-working” holy picture is used in the service 
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unlaborious and unproductive life are their 
sole qualifications. They are rapacious, im- 
moral, and intemperate. I myself have seen a 
sacrament administered by a bloated man 
who was too drunk to stand without support. 
Yet that sacrament was in order. The 
moujiks asked nothing of the priest—only 
the words and forms of the spell or incantation 
or whatever they held the ceremony to be. 
There is a dreadful tale which I have told 
before in another place. It was given me as 
authentic, to illustrate the condition of the 
priesthood of the Orthodox Church. Let it be 


a picture. A hut, in which a man lies dying, 
sodden with fear lest he may pass ere the last 
sacrament be administered to him. The 
shaggy, long-robed pope has come, and the 
gear is laid ready; but ere he will get to his 
work and unburden the poor soul he will have 
an enhanced price for it. The wife of the 
dying man comes from the side of the squalid 
bed and pleads with him. He leers and is 
obdurate. Then a son will compel him, and 
they fight about the room, while the shaking 
patient stares from his pillow. The priest 
seizes the bread and tries to break it, for 
broken bread may not be blessed, while the 
son of the dying man grasps his arm to save it, 
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and in the wrestle, the little loaf crumbles at 
last, and the sick man closes his eyes with a 
sigh of despair, awaiting death and damnation. 

Where the priest is of this type, priestcraft 
is out of question. That is to be looked for at 
the head of affairs where the subtle brain of 
the Church pulses in high places. The 
Procurator of the Holy Synod, M.K.P. 
Pobiedonostzeff occupies a place in the 
Russian Orthodox Church of not less suprem- 
acy than that of the Pope in the Roman 
Catholic Church. Its aims, its methods, its 
organization and its vitality, all owe them- 


selves to him, to the discreet and ruthless 
energy with which she wages his uncom- 
promising propaganda. 

He is the trumpeter and champion of the 
autocracy, one of the few men of culture and 
learning who have adventured into print as 
vindicators of a system abhorrent to the 
Western mind. In his frank and forceful 
book ‘Reflections of a Russian Statesman,’’ 
he puts forth a rousing condemnation of such 
institutions as a secular state, Parliamentary 
government, a free press, trial by jury, and 
popular education. ‘Faith in abstract prin- 
ciples,’ he says, “‘is the prevailing error of 
our time.’”’ He bunches the characteristics 
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of Western civilization and condemns them 
all. “‘This is Russia,’’ he says in effect, “and 
Russia is a phenomenon to be treated by no 
methods applicable elsewhere.’”’ In brief, as 
one of those responsible for the conditions 
that are forced upon the Russian Empire, 
he is the apologist of all those conditions, and 
confirms without remorse his share in them. 

He is one of the most remarkable figures of 
the age, the real force behind the throne. He 
was born in 1827, and took the shortest road to 
political distinction by winning the chair of 
Civil Law at the University of Moscow. He 
was tutor to Czar Alexander III. and after- 
ward became his most favored adviser. 
Alexander valued before all things sincerity, 
and M. Pobiedonostzeff would seem to have 
been convinced enough in the views he adopted 
arid has so widely expressed. Since then, he 
has never discarded the influence he gained in 
the councils of the Empire, and his exalted 
position enables him readily to reach the ear 
of the Czar with advice that has weight. 

The influence and the policy of Pobie- 
donostzeff were easily traced when the present 
Czar, soon after his accession, crushed the 
hopes of Poland for freedom of conscience. 
The accession of the young Emperor had been 
awaited with tremblings and hopes all over 
the Empire. Alexander III. had been com- 
pelled to curtail liberties and frustrate re- 
forms by the reaction occasioned by the 
murder of Alexander II. Nicholas was 
known for mildness; in him millions of waiting 
people saw a coming deliverer, the Messiah 
that should bring salvation to stricken 
Russia. But about him was the stern 
platoon of interested grand dukes and 
officials, and among them Pobiedonostzeff, 
the logical fanatic, the rabid logician. A 
grim council for Nicholas, weak as he was and 
is, a hysterical and ineffectual man, a com- 
placent, ill-informed ruler. Russia stretched 
hands of appeal to his new-found power; 
stricken Poland faltered in its hopes. Tver, 
prostrate under oppression, petitioned for the 
restoration of legal order. Forthwith he 
answered, and the words that killed the bud 
of aspiration were those of Pobiedonostzeff. 
The hopes of Russia were ‘‘senseless dreams”’; 
he would protect the principle of autocracy 
as his father had done. A Te Deum was 
celebrated in the Church of Our Lady of Kazan 
to mark his determination, and the people 
stooped again to their burdens. 


FATHER LAMISCHEFF 
One of the high dignitaries of the Greek Church 


VLADIMIR, A HIGH OFFICIAL OF THE GREEK CHURCH 
In the robes of his office 
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From sterecgraph, copyright, 1904, by H. C. White Co., New York 
THE CEREMONY OF BLESSING THE APPLE 
The procession from the Cathedral of the Assumption, in the Kremlin, 
at Moscow 


It is, therefore, only natural and consistent 
that Pobiedonostzeff should be the assistant 
and colleague of that school of Russian 
politicians which aims to produce uniformity 
of creed and condition. His religious views 
were admirably suited to furnish a moral 
backbone to the ‘“‘thorough’”’ policy of M. 
de Plehve. The Pontiff and the Minister 
had at heart a single principle, that of the 
soundness and righteousness of the autocracy. 
The persistent and ineradicable nationalism 
of the Jew found in both of them suspicion 
and alarm. Wherever the prejudice of igno- 
rant priests has fomented the Judenhetze, or 
Jew-baiting, among the people, de Plehve has 
been found on the side of violence. When 
the Kishineff massacres of 1903 were brewing, 
he sent instructions to the Governor of 
Bessarabia to refrain from the use of arms 
should any disturbance arise. The result is 
a blot on history, and no one who has. gained 
a comprehension of the relative status of the 
priest and the official in Russian life can 
exonerate M. Pobiedonostzeff from a share in 
the dispositions which everywhere tend to the 
persecution of the Jews. 

Theoretically, religious freedom obtains 
in Russia, and was affirmed as a fundamental 
principle and institution by the Czar’s 
famous manifesto; actually, the State Church 
is as absolute in its own sphere as the Czar 
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isin his. The history of Russia is a chronicle 
of martyrdom. Of late years, religious 
proselytizing has been carried on in the 
Baltic Provinces with a vigor and an un- 
scrupulousness of method which sully the 
very name of tolerance and of the Orthodox 
Church which falsely professes to practice it. 
Lutheran clergy have been suspended on the 
most meagre pretext; the multiplication of 
churches prohibited; and a variety of dis- 
abilities heaped on those who resisted invita- 
tions of popes to change their faith. I 
count among my acquaintances a gentleman 
of Finland, a solicitor, who was presented one 
day with his passport to Moscow. He 
had received no warning that it was to be 
handed him, and it omitted to provide for a 
return journey. He was simply decanted 
into the heart of Russia, a man without em- 
ployment, to gain a livelihood as best he 
might. He was clerk in a hotel when last 
I saw him. 

The Dukhobortsi, of course, have suffered 
often and grievously. Even before they 
came into conflict with the law of the land 
by refusing military service they were a 
prey to all the forces of persecution with which 
the Orthodox Church is armed. 

In 1898, some hundred and ten of their 
leading people were exiled to Siberia, while 
to those who had been granted leave to 
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COMMUNICANTS ENTERING THE IBERIAN CHAPEL, 
MOSCOW 
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IKONS ON AN ALTAR IN A FIELD CHURCH OF THE RUSSIAN ARMY IN THE FAR EAST 


emigrate, the conditions were made so severe 
that emigration would have been impossible 
had not assistance been forthcoming from 


Quakers in England and America. The 


Armenians in the Caucasus, who resist 
doggedly all attempts to trap them from the 
faith of their fathers, form another large 
section of victims. Prince Galitzin went so 
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far as to recommend banishment to Siberia of 
two Archimandrites, of whom one _ was 
private secretary to the Patriarch. Their 
schools have been closed, their churches se- 
questrated, and their societies ruthlessly 
suppressed throughout the South. Yet they 
are the best citizens (and the richest) that 
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IS OMNIPRESENT, EVEN AT DRESS PARADE 


Church, as a community of believers, cannot 
and must not detach itself from the State,” 
writes M. Pobiedonostzeff in his book, and in 
truth, it not only clings close to, but is one in 
spirit and in purpose with the autocracy. 
It is a dreadful thing to say, but a true one— 
that only by the growth of irreligion, like that 
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CELEBRATING THE JUBILEE OF A RUSSIAN REGIMENT ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE 


turbulent region contains, and have no crime 
save a language and a tradition of their own. 

Unbending sternness, a dark and little 
narrowness, and the power of an elemental 
force—all these things are of the nature of 
the Orthodox Church of Russia. ‘The 


flamboyant atheism that puffed the French 
Revolution to a blaze, can the great slave land 


come by its own. It is over the body of the 
priest .that the peasant will strike at the 
prince—the priest that fashioned a God to 
awe. him with a menace of perdition. 
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THE GOLDEN COACH CONTAINING THE HEIR TO THE RUSSIAN THRONE 


Returning from the ceremony of his baptism 
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THE ASPECT OF THE PLAINS CHANGED BY TREE PLANTING—FARMS 
MADE MORE VALUABLE AND TOWNS MORE ATTRACTIVE—STATES 
GIVING AWAY TREES BY THE MILLIONS—ACRES PLANTED IN A DAY 
BY THE GOVERNMENT—THE FAR-REACHING EFFECTS OF ARBOR DAY 


BY 
CHARLES M. HARGER 


RBOR DAY has almost ceased to be 
an event, but the thick groves and 
shady parks on the prairies beyond 


the Mississippi River show its effect. For- 
merly groups of children dug holes and 
planted saplings in yards; now whole acres 
are systematically planted in a single day by 
agents of the Government, railroads or com- 
munities. Extensive forestation has not only 
made home life more attractive, but has 
increased the value of entire districts. 

Tree planting in the plains country began 
with the “tree claim.’”’ Twenty-five years 
ago the Government agreed to give any settler 
a quarter section of land (160 acres) if he 
planted several hundred trees and kept them 
growing for several years. Many home seek- 
ers planted the most worthless portions of their 
claims in cottonwood twigs. The trees grew, 
but the settlers cared for them in a merely 
perfunctory way until they secured titles to 
the Government land. They then neglected 
the trees. The groves they planted made 
small progress. Climatic conditions were 
unfavorable, too. That is why to-day there 


are sO Many scrawny groups of wind-twisted, 
ungainly saplings in the Middle Western 
country. 

In the settlement of lands nearer the Mis- 
sissippi River, where the climate is more 
favorable to vegetation, the trees planted 
by the homesteaders rise to considerable 
height. They vary the monotony of the 
plains, but they represent so many acres of 
farm land sacrificed for a title to a claim. 

In many Western communities, however, 
forestry work has assumed large proportions. 
As fast as the hills of the East and of the 
Northeast are being denuded, the plains of 
the West are being clothed with trees. The 
desk of Mr. R. M. Wright, State Commissioner 
of Forestry of Kansas, is daily heaped with 
letters from farmers in the barren sections of 
the state, asking for trees. ‘I receive so 
many requests,’”’ he said, “that I cannot even 
file them. Every spring one million young 
trees are distributed throughout the western 
part of the state. There is rivalry among the 
farmers for the honor of setting out the 
greatest number.” 
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One farmer recently wrote to Mr. Wright: 
“Those black locust trees you sent last spring 
have done very well. Send me one hundred 
catalpas and four hundred more _ black 
locusts.” This farmer irrigated his grove. 

The movement for extensive tree planting, 
however, began in the towns. Twenty-five 
years ago far-seeing men, engaged in building 





LUXURIANT TREES GROWN FROM THE BARE 
The J. Sterling Morton Farm, Nebraska City, Neb. 
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up towns in the West, insisted that there be 
something besides houses in the new munici- 
palities. In one frontier town the mayor 
called the citizens together and told them it 
was their duty to beautify the lawns and 
streets. 

‘“T own more lots in this city than any dozen 
persons,”’ he said, ‘‘and no one can buy a lot 
from me unless he contracts to set out trees 
along the highway.” 





PRAIRIE COUNTRY IN NEBRASKA BEFORE TREE PLANTING WAS BEGUN 


There was no waterworks system in use 
then. Men had to carry pails of water from 
wells or cisterns to water the box elders, cot- 
tonwoods and maples. But the mayor en- 
couraged them by example and precept and 
he compelled the city government to do its 
part. To-day, viewed from a height to the 
north, the city appears as if set in a forest. 





ASH IN KANSAS 


A PLANTATION OF GREEN 


The rows of trees are sixteen years old 


Graceful branches meet above the driveways, 
and ordinances have become necessary to 
compel the trimming of trees sufficiently to 
allow pedestrians a right of way. 

Next came the improvement of farms. 
There were no orchard and lawn trees on the 
prairies, but many of the farmers came from 
the forest-dotted lands of Indiana and New 
York or from the pine-crowned hills of Penn- 
sylvania. They soon set out rows of hedges 
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A TWENTY-SIX-YEAR-OLD TREE 
In York County, Kansas 


and trees, not only for comfort, but because 
it came to be understood that a farm with 
trees was worth more per acre than one with- 
out them. Often the groves have absorbed 
so much soil-strength as to demand thinning. 
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A COTTONWOOD GROVE 


In the Arkansas Valley 


One of the greatest present needs of the West 
is intelligent understanding of how and when 
to prune ornamental trees and shrubs. 

All this was in the lowlands. Out on the 
high plains such success was impossible. 
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THE COTTONWOOD GROVE PICTURED ABOVE, FOUR YEARS LATER 















PRUNING AN OSAGE ORANGE TO PRODUCE FENCE 
POSTS 


To-day there are many towns containing a 
thousand or more people without a shade 
tree. But modern methods of overcoming 
climatic obstacles are being discovered and 
some progress is being made. 

Thirty miles from a railroad, on the pasture 
lands of northwest Kansas, I once saw a ranch 
headquarters set high on a hill facing south- 
ward. A more barren prospect could scarcely 
have been found for a dwelling, but the owner 
was a tree-lover. He placed a windmill at 
the top of the hill to draw moisture from the 
inexhaustible sheet-water supply far below. 
From a reservoir the water was run through 
tiling down the hillside, irrigating in its course 
a hundred elm trees—probably the only ones 


LAWN TREES AT THE HOME OF THE LATE 
J. STERLING MORTON 
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A SCOTCH PINE PLANTATION AT SMITH CENTRE, KAN. 





within fifty miles. 


When I saw them recently 
in their third year, they were sturdy and 
vigorous and were transforming the barren 
hillside into avenues of verdant beauty. 

The prairie states that maintain forestry 


stations distribute trees free to settlers who 
will care for them. Frequent bulletins are 
published giving advice on varietiés and on 
methods of cultivation. The Bureau of For- 
estry at Washington codperates heartily. Its 
agents are still scattered throughout the 
Western states studying tree-growth and the 
conditions of topography, soil and climate. 
All this is to determine if trees can be grown 
generally, where they can be grown best, what 
species can be planted, how to cultivate them, 
and what results are to be expected. 

The Government’s part in bringing about 
new forest conditions really begins with pro- 
tection. Vast areas of woodland reserves are 
set aside, chiefly in the mountain states. The 
encroachment of herds and flocks is prohib- 
ited. Lumbering is restricted. The latest 
report shows 63,095,254 acres of land already 
withdrawn from settlement. Two of the 
reserves, comprising nearly five million acres, 
are in Alaska; the others (fifty-one of them) 
are in the United States, scattered over thir- 
teen Western states and territories. If they 
redeem arid land only to the extent of their 
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own area, through either preserving or increas- 
ing moisture, it would mean 373,337 new 
farms of 160 acres each. The addition of 
agricultural and timber wealth, of course, 
would be also valuable. 

California is well in advance of other states 
in this work because of the need of water for 
irrigation and of the need of providing against 
floods, which are held back by tree growth. 
Public sentiment has upheld liberal control of 
forest-lands. As early as 1897 thirteen re- 
serves were set aside. More than 28,000,000 
acres, or nearly one-fifth its area, is under 
forest cover; and members of the Govern- 
ment Bureau have examined 21,000,000 acres 
of this land since July, 1903. By the end of 
1905, the entire area will have been covered, 
and a state forest policy, looking to protection 
from fire, waste and irremediable denudation 
will be formulated. 

The most notable forestation work is in the 
Dismal River country of northwest Nebraska, 
a section of sandhills on which vegetation is 
scant and the land practically a waste. 
Anything approaching cultivation seemed, out 
of the question. Yet Government forest 
experts found that small jack pines would 
grow in the little hollows and little valleys, 
where prairie fires had not worked havoc. 
The Dismal River Reserve of 86,000 acres, 
situated between the Dismal and Middle 
Loup Rivers, was surveyed, and a tree nursery 
site chosen near Halsey. Twenty-one seed- 
beds were prepared, each 7 feet wide and 136 
feet long, and with a capacity of 20,000 
seedlings. A roof of woven picket-fencing 
set on posts furnished partial shade. Seed 
was gathered in New Mexico and in the jack- 
pine forests of Michigan and Minnesota. In 
1903, the Niobrara Reserve of 126,000 acres, 
lying between the Niobrara and the Snake 
Rivers in Cherry County, was started under 
similar conditions and on the same plan. 

Attempts to grow the seed by sowing them 
on the surface of the sandhills failed, and 
seedlings, taken from the protected seed-beds 
in April, were set in shallow furrows plowed 
in a wandering course along the slopes and 
valleys. A workman can plant 1,000 trees 
a day. Last year approximately 300,000 
trees were put out and the spring of 1905 
will see from 500,000 to 1,000,000 more added 
to the supply. The plan is to plant 1,000 
acres a year for seventy-five years. It is 
expected that by the end of that period the 
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trees first planted will be ready for timber 
cutting. The portion laid bare will be re- 
planted. Before that time—perhaps, in 
twenty or thirty years, as the thinning-out 
process begins—an income from firewood is 
expected. In forty years posts, poles and 
railway ties may be available. 

On a sandhill jack-pine plantation on a 
ranch in Holt County, Nebraska, where three- 
year-old forest-grown seedlings eight inches 
in height were planted in 1891, the average 
tree-height now is more than sixteen feet. 
The trunks are straight as arrows, and the 
shade is so dense that only in the more exposed 
places is there an undergrowth of weeds or 
grass. Forestry Bureau agents say that it 
has already begun reproducing, and that the 
annual growth of individual trees in the planta- 
tion is fully equal to that in any of our natural 
forests. 

This forestation means much to a practically 
treeless region. While it is scarcely likely 
that the experiment will materially influence 
the climate any more than did the scattered 
tree-claims of a quarter century ago, it cannot 
help being a valuable object lesson. It 
will appeal to the settlers as an achievement 
that can be duplicated on their own premises. 
If tiny conifers can hold sturdily to life and 
make a satisfactory growth in so arid and 
forsaken a section, the possibilities for more 
favored locations must be appreciated by 
dwellers on the open lands. 

Besides the Government’s efforts in foresta- 
tion, communities are adding to the beauty 
and utility of public grounds by systematic 
tree culture. The city of Los Angeles, Cal., 
has 3,000 acres of brush land called Griffith 
Park, to be converted into a commercial 
forest. This will be the first instance in the 
United States of a city creating a forest, 
though the practice is quite common in 
England, where forest parks have not only 
furnished pleasure grounds for the people, but 
have been more than self-supporting through 
their timber output. Four Government ex- 
perts spent last summer making a compre- 
hensive planting plan for the forest, complet- 
ing their work in September. The city’s 
plan is to make the park productive through 
the sale of mature timber. 

In the newer towns of the Southwest, 
particularly in Oklahoma, where new cities 
have been established on the bare sod and 
have become thriving communities of 6,000 to 
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25,000 people in less than a decade, there is 
much tree planting. A striking instance is at 
Perry, Oklahoma, a prosperous little city of 
about five thousand people. For many years 
there was a barren square in the midst of the 
town, from which the dust was whirled by 
the summer winds and driven against the 
store buildings surrounding it. A public- 
spirited citizen, Postmaster W. T. Little, went 
before the officials of the town and made an 
earnest talk on the need of a more attractive 
spot in the centre of the place. “If you will 
pay for the actual expenses,’ said he, “I 
will give my services free and set the square 
into trees and see that they are properly cared 
for.” The offer was accepted. The square 
was thoroughly plowed and harrowed, and 
made like a garden. Mr. Little sent to Wis- 
consin for tiny elm seedlings and planted them 
at short intervals in rows like corn. They 
were carefully cultivated and grew sturdily. 
Then they were thinned and the surplus sold 
to the citizens of the town for enough to 
reimburse the treasury for all expense in- 
curred. Hundreds of trees went to adorn 
country school-yards. The square is now a 
beautiful grove with blue-grass starting in the 
shade. The trees are the pride of the com- 
munity and their increasing beauty has 
proved an inspiration to the citizens in home 
adornment. 

Two years ago a block of ground owned by 
the Perry School Board was planted with 
15,000 American white elm and soft maple 
seedlings. Many of them are already five 
feet high. In the process of thinning, one- 
twentieth of the seedlings have been sold for 
half the cost of the whole lot. They are to be 
cultivated ten times a year for five years. 


Those in the public square were cultivated - 


six times a year. 

“The city cemetery looks like the abandoned 
wastes of the Santa Fé Trail,’’ said Mr. Little 
to the town council one day. “It is a shame 
and disgrace. If you will let me ornament it 
with trees I will do so on the same terms as 
I did the public square.” 

This offer was also accepted. Now there are 
5,000 evergreens growing in the cemetery, 
promising it a beauty rarely found in the 
cemeteries of the maturer towns of the West. 

So widespread has the sentiment for tree 
growing become that the Territorial Legis- 
lature has before it (with every probability of 
their becoming laws) two bills to encourage 











FORESTING THE PRAIRIES 


forestation. One provides that a farmer who 
maintains a three-acre grove of trees, planted, 
trimmed and thinned as directed by a public 
officer, shall have for ten years a 10 per cent. 
reduction of the taxes on a 160-acre farm. 
The other authorizes cities to plant trees at 
public expense in parks, streets and cemeteries. 

The railway companies have become tree 
planters on a large scale. Some of the great 
systems crossing the plains plant trees 
around their stations. Others engage in 
practical forestry work to provide ties, poles 
and timber. The Illinois Central Railway 
has planted two large areas of catalpa trees, 
one at Harahan, Louisiana, and the other at — 
DuQuoin, Illinois. The plantation at Hara- 
han comprises 200 acres. In the spring of 
1902, 110,000 catalpa trees were planted there. 
The trees have been cultivated three seasons, 
and will be for three seasons more, besides 
receiving careful supervision for fourteen 
years longer. At DuQuoin the plantation 
consists of 150 acres on which 100,000 catalpas 
were set out in 1903. These trees have not 
made such rapid progress as those at Harahan, 
owing to the colder climate. It is expected 
that the wood produced will be more valuable; 
though it will require five to eight years longer 
for the northern-grown trees to reach market- 
able size. The results obtained from the 
experiment have been so satisfactory that the 
company contemplates putting in another 
plantation at some point midway between the 
two maintained at present. 

Twenty-five years ago, H. H. Hunnewell, 
of Boston, a director of the Fort Scott & 
Gulf Railway (now a part of the ’Frisco 
system) planted 640 acres of trees on his own 
land in Crawford County, Kansas, and 640 
acres on land belonging to the company. 
More than $100,000 worth of timber has been 
taken from the railway tract during the past 
year. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway 
planted large areas of trees in Kansas thirty 
years ago, but Mr. J. P. Brown, Secretary of 
the International Society of Arboriculture, on 
investigation found that a majority had been 
destroyed because proper protection was not 
given and because the tracts were small and 
scattered. Some were in station yards. 


Somewhat similar results (and for the same 
reasons) have attended the planting of trees 
by the Burlington system through Nebraska 
The Louisville 


about thirty-three years ago. 






















& Nashville Railway is attempting forestry 
work along its lines in the South. It has 
plantations at points in Florida, Alabama, and 
Illinois. 

A Government forestry agent who has been 
working in Nebraska inducing the farmers 
to devote a portion of their land to woodlots 
estimates that at the time of settlement 
less than 3 per cent. of the state’s area was 
wooded and three-fourths of that was along 
the creeks and river valleys of the eastern 
portion. The remainder was in the canyons 
of the Western ranch lands. Now the trees 
are encroaching on the prairie. On one farm 
a field under cultivation ten years ago is now 
covered with a dense growth of small timber; 
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on another, the forest has extended up a 
ravine two miles beyond its limit of twenty- 
five years ago. The state has now more than 
200,000 acres of timber land. 

The first attempts of the West at tree- 
growing were chiefly to modify climate; 
later efforts have been for shade, fruit and 
timber. It may be that finally the humid 
climate so greatly desired will be secured by 
this means, as the physical aspect of the 
West is brought to resemble more closely the 
East’s landscape of woodland, orchard and 
tree-dotted lawn. In essence, extensive tree 
planting has changed the physical aspect of 
the large areas, created a new timber industry 
and made ugly places sightly. 
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A FIGHT OF MANY YEARS AGAINST CORPORATE MACHINATIONS—HOW THE CITIZENS 


BECAME AROUSED AND COMPELLED A 


PHILIP 


the preliminary skirmishes of its 

struggle with a one-hundred-million- 
dollar street railway monopoly. What Chi- 
cago has been through other cities must go 
through if the present drift of events continues. 
Even the National Government confronts, in 
its railroad rate problem and the still unob- 
trusive discomforts of telegraph and express 
monopolies, the same fundamental conditions 
which have here come to demand a termina- 
tion in municipal ownership. 


Ce» has come successfully throvgh 


THE NINETY-NINE YEAR FRANCHISES 


Chicago’s experience with street railways 
began in 1858 with twenty-five-year franchises 
to two horse-car companies, with provisions 
for purchase by the city after the expiration of 
the franchises. Fares were limited to five 
cents. As the City Council was then found 
to lack constitutional authority for such 
grants, the terms of the agreement were, six 
months later, embodied in an act of the 
Illinois Legislature. Another company was 
incorporated on similar terms two years 
afterward, and within five years the provision 





PROGRAMME OF MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 
BY 
P 


FROST 


for a five-cent fare was successfully evaded 
by multiplication of ownership and by a 
division of territory among several companies. 
Early in 1865, when the franchises had nine- 
teen years still to run, the companies made 
a sudden raid on the Legislature, and in spite 
of a tremendous popular uprising, and over 
Governor Oglesby’s veto, the life of the 
companies was extended from twenty-five 
to ninety-nine years. Chicago was in a 
ferment, and out of the popular excitement 
came legislation, constitutional changes, and 
charter provisions safeguarding the rights of 
municipalities and limiting the term of all 
future grants to twenty years. 

When the twenty-five-year term originally 
set expired in 1883, the question on the 
validity of the ‘‘ninety-nine-year act’’ arose. 
The feeling occasioned by its passage had had 
ample time to die out, for neither side cared 
to risk the chances of an immediate settlement 
in the courts, and so the City Council finally 
granted a twenty-year extension of the original 
twenty-five-year grant, and postponed the 
evil day of reckoning until July 30, 1903. 
The companies continued on their good 
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behavior, and cable and trolley service were 
in due time installed. The cost of the im- 
provements was added to the capitalization, 
and generous dividends were paid. Annual 
dividends of 12 per cent. have been paid since 
1883 on the capital stock of the Chicago City 
Railway Company, which now amounts to 
, $18,000,000, more than one-third of which is 
said to be water. This is indicative of the 
general condition of the street railway business 
of the city. 


THE COMING OF MR. YERKES 


The coming of Mr. Charles T. Yerkes to 
Chicago, his purchase of the control of the 
North and West Side lines and his multiplica- 
tion and complication of their securities, 
foreshadowed another conflict. Mr. Yerkes, 
who was somewhat lacking in experience of 
Chicago, in 1895, with eight years between him 
and a reckoning with the people, organized a 
second great raid on the Legislature. History 
repeated itself. Asin 1865, a bill giving these 
roads an extension of their franchises was 
easily pushed through the Legislature, and 
Governor Altgeld, like Governor Oglesby, 
vetoed it. The people were again awakened. 
The Municipal Voters’ League came into 
existence in 1896, and when in 1897 Mr. 
Yerkes tried again to push the bill through 
he met with a surprise. The Governor was 
now “‘safe,’’ but in the face of a ‘‘Committee 
of One Hundred”’ armed with arguments and 
personal influence the Legislature dared not 
pass the bill. The Humphrey Bills, increasing 
all street railway franchises in Chicago to 
fifty years, were defeated. 

While the victors were shaking hands the 
‘Allen Bill’? became a law—authorizing 
the City Council to make fifty-year grants. 
The dazed citizens, thus outflanked, had no 
choice but to hasten home and attend to the 
city government. They had learned their 
first valuable lesson, that private monopolies 
never grow weary, never sleep and are never 
satisfied. Eternal vigilance became a habit 
with them, while under the leadership of 
Mayor Harrison the City Council stood firm 
for two years against extensions of street 
railway franchises. Meanwhile the people 
of Chicago grimly set themselves to bring 
about the political ruin of the supporters 
of the Allen Bill. In 1899 the bill was 
repealed. It was in 1899, also, that Mr. 
Yerkes turned over his holdings to the newly 
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organized Chicago Union Traction Company 
and retired from the field. 


THE CITY ASSUMES THE OFFENSIVE 


Thus far the contest on the side of the 
city had been waged by a few hundred 
public-spirited, well-to-do business and pro- 
fessional men, and had been purely a de- 
fensive movement to ward off the grabbing 
tactics of the companies. With four years 
still ahead of them before the existing 
franchises should expire, they realized the 
necessity of carrying the war into the 
“enemy’s”’ territory, of putting the traction 
interests on the defensive. They set out then 
in 1903 to make the companies abandon all 
claims under the “ninety-nine-year act’’ and 
improve the service, and to provide for the 
ultimate municipalization of the lines, if such 
action should seem expedient to the people of 
Chicago. Without this last provision the 
city would have no means of compelling fair 
dealing. 

To carry out this programme the support 
of the whole people was of course indis- 
pensable. The reform Mayor and the Council 
worked in harmony with the volunteer forces. 
The Harlan report on the situation in 1898 
was followed in 1900 by a report of the Coun- 
cil’s Street Railway Commission, outlining 
an act which would empower municipalities 
to own and operate their street railways. 
This bill the 1901 Legislature killed in com- 
mittee. 

Meantime a committee of the Civic Federa- 
tion, which had been given access to the books 
of certain companies and had examined them 
with the help of Mr. E. F. Bard, an expert 
accountant, published its report in “‘ Municipal 
Affairs’’ for June, 1901. Enormous profits 
were shown to have been secured by the 
franchise holders. In one instance the returns 
on capital invested reached “an average of 
44.63 per cent. per annum for sixteen years.”’ 
The sums involved were well up in the millions. 
In 1902 Mr. Bion J. Arnold, an expert con- 
sulting engineer employed by the City Council, 
reported that the value of the real property 
underlying the $117,000,000 of Chicago street 
railway securities was $26,684,907, and that a 
new, ideal system—of subways downtown, with 
first-class surface lines outside the loop district 
and the latest and best electric equipment 
throughout—would cost, all complete, about 
$90,000,000, a sum about equal to the water 
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in the stock, the difference between what the 
people were paying for and what they were 
getting. 

The situation developed a new element. 
The Referendum League of Illinois, organized 


’ in 1go1, succeeded in 1902 in bringing before 


the people for vote a proposition “For 
ownership by the city of Chicago of all street 
railroads within the corporate limits of said 
city.” To the surprise of all concerned the 
vote went five to one in favor of municipal 
ownership. This made a profound impression 
and greatly strengthened the Mayor and the 
Council in their resolve not to grant any 
extension to the companies’ franchises until 
the way was absolutely clear for the inclusion 
of a clause permitting the city to buy the 
roads under certain conditions. In 1903 
their persistence was rewarded by the passage 
of the Mueller law, and the way was at last 
open for negotiations looking toward an ordi- 
nance renewing the franchises, which should 
properly safeguard the people of the city, 
for the act authorized municipal ownership. 

The Chicago Union Traction Company had, 
meantime, allowed its equipment to deterio- 
rate, perhaps hoping thereby to goad the 
public into renewing their franchises in return 
for improvements. The city had demanded 
underground trolleys inside the loop district 
and on the old cable lines; the companies 
wanted overhead wires. As the city would 
not surrender to their wishes the company 
practically suspended improvements, and sat 
down to wait. 

But it had happened that when the com- 
pany had leased the various Yerkes lines of 
the North and West Sides it guaranteed 
strangely generous dividends on their inflated 
stock. When municipal supervision grew 
irksome the company drifted into the hands 
of receivers appointed by Judge Grosscup of 
the United States Court. Judge Grosscup’s 
regard for the sanctity of a ‘“contract”’ 
forbade that he should inquire too closely into 
the identity of the holders of that profitable 
subordinate stock which ate up the dividends. 
The city was enjoined from collecting regu- 
larly assessed taxes and exacting certain 
transfer privileges. The company was thus 
enabled to meet its obligations. Overhead 
Wires were installed on certain tracks, and 
some new cars were ordered purchased, so 
that the physical situation was more improved 
than hurt by the receivership. 





In his instructions to the receivers in June 
and July of 1903, however, Judge Grosscup 
upheld the validity of the “ninety-nine-year 
act,’? and declared that it covered all fran- 
chises and grants since made, as well as those 
in force at the time of its passage. But 
that fall a pamphlet, the last work of the late 
Henry Demarest Lloyd, the author of 
“Wealth against Commonwealth,” entered 
the field. It had been gathered through a 
summer’s laborious search among dusty 
files of reports and records, and it glowed and 
scintillated with his intense conviction and his 
personal brilliancy. Headed by a “Traction 
Emergency Call’’ by the Chicago Federation 
of Labor and by the Municipal Ownership 
Convention, it reviewed the situation and 
the history which led up to it. It then out- 
lined a plan for striving toward the accomplish- 
ment of municipal ownership at the earliest 
possible date. Means of forcing the companies 
to terms were pointed out, and the pamphlet 
ended with a brief survey of the world-wide 
significance of this local struggle. It was a 
call to arms. 


THE CAMPAIGN FOR MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 


On April 5, 1904, one year ago, Chicago 
voted as follows on the question of ownership 
of street railways: For, 121,957; against, 
50,807. In the face of this the summer 
was employed by the City Council in framing, 
in consultation with the slightly subdued 
representatives of the street railway interests, 
a ‘Tentative Ordinance,” giving to the Chi- 
cago City Railway Company another twenty- 
year extension with provisions for improved 
service, and reserving the right of purchase of 
the company’s property by the city at the end 
of thirteen years on the basis of the appraised 
value of the tangible property. Naturally 
some of those who had fought grabs at 
Springfield and trickery at home for so long, 
who at last had the people behind them in a 
demand for immediate ownership, wereopposed 
to this. They feared what unexpected mean- 
ings some future court might read into the 
most carefully worded ordinance, they feared 
the lapse of public vigilance and the inevitable 
raid on the Legislature which would follow, 
they saw in any “settlement’’ by franchise 
only the beginning of new abuses, new litiga- 
tion, the beginning of another fight. A 
solemn promise of the company to die in 
thirteen years was not satisfactory. 
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When the parties lined up for the 1905 
campaign the Republicans were for “muni- 
cipal ownersnip’”’ under Mr. Harlan, the 
Democrats for ‘immediate municipal owner- 
ship’? under Judge Dunne, the Socialists for 
municipal ownership under Mr. Collins. ‘“ En- 
thusiasm”’ was displayed by the three sides; 
“confidence’’ was shown. Mr. Harlan dis- 
cussed the seating accommodations of the 
fire stations and vigorously attacked ‘‘hold- 
up”’ men and loan sharks. After some delay 
he said that he was not in favor of the 
“Tentative Ordinance.’”’ He was the “safe 
and sane” candidate; all the papers except 
one supported him; his watchword was ‘A 
Square Deal for Everybody.”” Judge Dunne, 
on the other hand, had a definite programme 
—immediate municipal ownership by im- 
mediate condemnation proceedings. He left 
all the other issues to Mr. Harlan and stuck 
to this one. While all this was going on, 
certain Wall Street interests behind the 
Union Traction Company were ostentatiously 
taking over the $18,000,000 stock of the 
Chicago City Railway Company at 200. 

But the really important and significant 
recent change in the traction situation came 
when, at quarter of eight o’clock on the 
evening of March 2oth, the reading clerk of 
the City Council began a communication from 
Mayor Harrison, followed at once by the 
reading of an ordinance which fired the alder- 
men with tense excitement and sent the watch- 
dog of the railway interests in frantic haste 
to find a telephone and warn his employers. 
Hardly was the vote announced when Mayor 
Harrison was signing the document, hardly 
was the ink dry before Corporation Counsel 
Tolman was rushing toward the court room 
in the next building, where Judge Mack of 
the Circuit Court of Cook County awaited 
him. A few moments later the judge was 
speaking: 

“Mr. Clerk, you will show that this bill is 
filed in this court at 8:19 o’clock Pp. M.” 

And so at last, after forty years, the 
validity of the “ninety-nine-year act’’ was 
formally presented to a state court for judg- 
ment, for the ordinance commanded the 
Corporation Counsel to institute suit against 
the companies. 

So much for the politician’s, the lawyer’s, 
the ‘influential citizen’s’’ side of it. What 
of that 322,373d voter of Chicago who rides 
to work every morning and home every 
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evening, whose nickels have built up the 
millions of the traction magnate and whose 
ballot is behind the Mayor and the Council? 

Come to Chicago, into the very heart of the 
city, the great ‘‘ Loop District’’ where business 
and pleasure centre, the square mile which is 
pre-eminently ‘‘Chicago,”’ ‘‘the city.”” A few 
lines of large handsome cars show what sort 
of service the traveling public here is paying 
for. On other streets where the rule against 
overhead trolleys in the skyscraper district is 
enforced, the single-truck trolley cars of less 
up-to-date design are being hauled as cable 
trailers or dragged at a snail’s pace by teams 
of slipping, straining horses. If the season 
were winter you would undoubtedly enjoy 
the privilege of seeing a horse down under the 
front platform of a heavily loaded motor 
car somewhere on Dearborn or Adams Streets, 
where this cruel and needless makeshift is 
practised. Turn from that to the cable. 

Through three tunnels under the river 
from the North and West Sides, and up two 
avenues from the South, cable trains enter 
the loop district, circle a few squares and 
return. Each “train’’ consists of a small 
open grip-car, one or two trailers; on one or 
two lines an occasional trolley car, and on 
others, as an additional rush hour accom- 
modation, a venerable horse car hauled as 
a third trailer. The grip-car takes a firm 
hold on the cable, the slack of the couplings 
is jerked out with the smoothness character- 
istic of freight service, and the relic of a far 
distant past leaps from repose to full speed 
at one bound. In winter a small stove 
occupies a seat near the centre of each car 
and disseminates coal gas and warmth in 
inverse proportion to the demand. 

The car turns sharply to the right and we 
confront, two or three hundred feet away at 
the foot of a steep incline, the granite-faced 
mouth of a tunnel. Down the car goes held 
by the slack of the cable, and, as it approaches 
the archway, you observe that the same 
incline continues down through a white- 
washed bore lighted by occasional incandescent 
lamps. Then daylight fades, the rumble of 
train and cable echoes from brick walls, the 
foot of the descent comes in sight far below 
and gradually approaches. The air is dank, 
a mingled odor of tar and sewage grows 
steadily stronger, perhaps the sound of falling 
water heralds a leak which comes dimly into 
view, spatters on the car roof and passes. 

















HOW CHICAGO WILL DO IT 


Then the train swerves and enters a single- 
track passage with low roof of iron close on 
the tops of the cars, the air grows more chill, 
on all sides is the sound of dropping and 
trickling water, the roof and walls gleam wet 
in the light of hissing arc lamps recessed in 
niches beside. Then the slack of the cable 
heaves and pulls, the couplings rattle, and 
shortly the car swerves back to the left into 
the double-track bore, and far up at the 
end of a long incline daylight appears. You 
breathe a sigh of relief. 

These things are a part of the every-day 
experience of the voters of Chicago. When 
Mr. Yerkes made his first raid on the Legisla- 
ture, ten years ago, these cable lines were 
obsolete and other cities were abandoning 
better installed plants in favor of electric 
service; at intervals, since, great victories 
have been won in the fight for a fair settlement 
franchise, the voter has supported the men 
he felt to be honestly trying to serve the 
city—and there are the old cars yet, those 
same old cars, ten years older, and the tunnels 
and the loops. Patience with the system of pri- 
vate ownership and operation has been slowly 
wearing out, but instead of this leading to 
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impatient demands for concessions to the 
companies, as they had hoped, it has developed 
a strong drift toward municipal ownership. 

The companies would be glad to sell—at 
their own price. Whether this, for $30,000,000 
worth of equipment, would be less than 
$100,000,000, remains to be seen. The cer- 
tificates would sell readily, but would they be 
accepted in amounts greatly in excess of their 
secured value? or even if they are, how will 
the city have gained by buying franchises 
which, legally, never cost the companies a 
cent? The law allows an issue of certificates 
of a face value 1o per cent. in excess of the 
cost of the property, which would provide 
from $2,500,000 to $10,000,000 for mainte- 
nance. Would this be sufficient? 

There is still a hard fight ahead to obtain 
control of the lines on any just basis of pay- 
ment, a harder fight than any which has gone 
before, perhaps, and a trying period of recon- 
struction still to follow. Chicago is not ready 
for such an undertaking, and no man knows 
this better than the voters who have declared 
for it. Perhaps that knowledge may prove 
no slight advantage in the struggle, no 
unimportant aid to final success. 


HOW CHICAGO WILL DO IT 


BY 


EDWARD F. 


DUNNE 


MAYOR OF CHICAGO 


so often repeated in my pre-election 

speeches, I will endeavor to bring about 
ownership and operation of the street rail- 
ways by the people of Chicago. I promised 
that if elected mayor I would immediately 
take steps toward that end. 

The day after my election I cabled to 
Glasgow asking the Lord Provost of that 
city to give to Chicago for a few weeks the 
services of his tramway manager. I wished to 
obtain at the earliest possible moment the 
benefit of the wisdom and experience of a man 
who had been successful in the administration 
of municipal street railways. This request 
was acceded to by the municipal authorities 


i the fulfilment of my platform pledges 





of Glasgow. The manager of their tramways 
is to come to Chicago to lend us what counsel 
he may from his practical knowledge of the 
large undertaking. 

Two days after my inauguration as mayor 
I appointed a special counsel in traction 
matters in the person of Mr. Clarence S. 
Darrow, who has been one of the ieaders of 
the municipal ownership propaganda in 
Chicago for years, and one of the ablest 
lawyers at the Chicago bar. 

From other practical men I have sought and 
am seeking advice and gathering the informa- 
tion necessary to the work preliminary to 
the operation of street railways by the city. 
I pledged myself to the people of Chicago 
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that, in the event of my election, I would use 

expedition to carry out their will as ex- 
pressed at the polls. Twice the people of 
Chicago have voted in favor of .municipal 
ownership. In this last election they voted 
against the granting of any franchises to any 
street railway company. 

The people of Chicago, with the emphasis of 
repetition, have declared that they want to 
own and operate ‘their own street-car lines. 
My duty, therefore, is clear. 

Municipal ownership of public utilities is 
not newin Chicago. For nearly half a century 
Chicago has owned and operated its water- 
works. It has paid for the equipment of this 
system some $38,000,000. Out of the surplus 
earnings of the water fund it has loaned 
$5,000,000 to the sewer department. It is 
giving to the people of Chicago probably the 
cheapest water of any city in America. 
There is to-day in the water fund a cash 
surplus of nearly $1,000,000. 

The city of Chicago has one of the largest 
municipally owned electric street lighting 
plants in the world. This plant is operated 
by. the city and it is being extended from 
year to year. The cost of street lamps has 
been reduced from $125, as charged by private 
companies to the city when the plant was 
first constructed, to about $54 per arc lamp 
per annum. Chicago is operating, and has 
been operating, both of these departments as 
well as her police, fire and educational depart- 
ments without scandal, graft or corruption; 
and Chicago can operate its street-car system 
with the same measure of success and satis- 
faction to the people. 

I am aware that a great task lies before me 
in realizing to the people their demands with 
reference to the street-car systems. The 
largeness of the task, however, I believe, con- 
sists in bringing about the establishment of 
the city’s ownership. I have no fear of the 
result of the city’s operation of street cars 
once the ownership of the properties is ac- 
quired. 

The cities in other countries have demon- 
strated the practicability of public operation 
of street-railway lines. In 146 cities of 
Great Britain, in many cities of Europe and 
Australasia municipal ownership and opera- 
tion of street-railway lines has been undertaken 
with complete success. Street-car service 
under municipal operation has been in every 
case improved. It has resulted in lower 





fares, in better wages and shorter hours to 
employees. It has, in short, made the opera- 
tion of the street-car lines serve the con- 
venience of the people instead of the profit- 
making of the few. 

The chief objections to municipal ownership 
and operation of street-car lines are two. 
The first of these is that it would tend to build 
up a great political machine. This objection 
is made without full consideration of the 
existing conditions or the safeguard of a 
civil service law which would be rigidly 
applied. As a matter of fact the street-car 
employees of Chicago are now in politics. 
There are few of them who did not receive 
and do not hold their positions through the 
aid of political pull. Under the civil service 
of this state these employees would be freed 
from political bosses and could not be dis- 
missed without cause and only after a trial 
before the Civil Service Board. The army 
of street-car employees in Chicago will con- 
tinue to be a part of a political machine until 
it comes under the protection of the merit 
system provided by the civil service law. 

The other objection to municipal ownership 
that was raised in the last campaign was that 
the city had no money with which to buy 
the street-car systems. It is undoubtedly 
true that the city has not the ready cash, and 
I know of no city in Europe that had when it 
undertook the ownership and operation of 
its street-car systems. 

Chicago has, however, under the law the 
right to borrow money secured by the proper- 
ties acquired. The certificates issued under 
this law do not become a general debt, but 
rest solely upon the earnings and the tangible 
property of the municipal lines. As a 
further security, the right is given of fore- 
closure and a twenty years’ franchise in case 
of default in payment either of the interest or 
the principal. 

The doubt expressed as to the ability of 
the city to raise money by means of these 
street-car certificates or income bonds has 
been by this time removed. We shall be able 
to finance the undertaking. 

There remains therefore only the task of 
putting the city in possession. This task is 
now being approached with as much expedi- 
tion as possible. I shall bend all my efforts to 
this end. With the support and encourage- 
ment of the people of Chicago, I have no 
doubt of the success of the undertaking. 
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A BUSINESS STREET IN LIAOYANG 





The shops of the Manchurian merchants are indicated by the sign-posts ornamented with scroll-work. In the booths the goods for sale are 
small articles, nearly all of Japanese manufacture 
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JAPAN’S CLOSING OF THE OPEN DOOR 


NO SATISFACTION FELT IN THE OUTCOME OF THE WAR BY MERCHANTS IN THE 





ORIENT 


SIGNS OF A JAPANESE EFFORT TO MONOPOLIZE MANCHURIAN TRADE— 


HOW IMITATIONS MADE IN JAPAN ARE ALREADY OUSTING AMERICAN GOODS 


BY 


J. GORDON SMITH 


FORMERLY CORRESPONDENT OF ‘‘THE LONDON MORNING POST’? WITH GENERAL OKU’S ARMY 


N the balcony of the Astor House in 
Tientsin last September I asked 
the merchants of five countries 

which nation they would rather see victorious 
in Manchuria—Russia or Japan? All, British, 
American, German, Austrian and Dutch, 
were of one opinion. What was it, think you? 
Did they favor the Japanese? No, indeed. 
They were merchants. Their sympathy was 
a dollar-sympathy, doubtless; but it was 
significant. 

In Peking I conversed with Americans and 


Europeans, with Englishmen—allies of the 
Japanese—and I found the same opinions 
ruling. At Chefoo, wherever merchants 
foregathered, the tale was the same. Of 
course it was more noticeable at Tientsin, 
which is the clearing house for North China. 
Newchwang also felt keenly, but perhaps the 
heavy losses occasioned to houses there 
because of the war might give additional color 
to their views. However, it was the losing 
Russians that were in favor, not the Japanese. 

With Russian occupation the foreigners in 














IMITATION AMERICAN TOOTH-POWDER 


Made in Japan, but bearing a label purporting to be that of a 
New York firm whose address, printed on the bottles, is made to read 
““Chicago”’ by mistake. This powder was on sale at Haicheng while 
General Oku’s army was quartered there 





North China had a market for their wares; 
with the Japanese in possession they will not 
have one. A Japanese victory, whatever its 
political effect, will have in Manchuria a 
depressing effect on the export trade of the 
United States and Canada, with the exception 
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JAPAN’S CLOSING OF THEOPEN DOOR 





of the trade in flour, for which there is a big 
market. Manchuria is a large and populous 
area, though less thickly settled than many 
in crowded China. 

After the war the Japanese will control the 
trade of Manchuria. They are a manufac- 
turing people, notorious imitators of the 
manufactures of various nations which sell 
in the Orient, and their cheaply-made and 
inferior productions with the label of the 
foreign dealer, copied after a fashion, will oust 
others from the market. They will close 
“the open door” in Manchuria before they 
open it, more effectually than the Russians 
were reputed to have done. Whatever the 
political policy of the Russian, he bought 
goods; and there was a share in his trade for 
all those dealers of various nations who 
gathered on the fringe of Asia. 

Not so after the war. The merchants of 
Tientsin and other populous mercantile 
centres of North China see the future domina- 
tion of Manchurian trade by the Japanese. 

Japan started to reach for the trade of 
North China at the close of the Chino- 
Japanese war ten years ago. Since then, 
though British and American shipping re- 
mained stationary, and German shipping fell 
off 20 per cent., Japanese shipping gained 
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CHINAMEN READING GENERAL OYAMA’S PROCLAMATION REGARDING TRADE 


The manifesto commanded the merchants to use Japanese military currency. 


After the taking of Liaoyang 
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A TYPE OF THE JAPANESE ARMY CART 
Used with great success by the Japanese commissariat and transport service 
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HUCKSTERS’ BOOTHS OUTSIDE THE WALLS OF HAICHENG 
The tins at the corner on the bench contain sweets brought from Japan 
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STORES IN THE MAIN STREET OF HAICHENG 


considerably. Take for instance the port of 
Newchwang, the gateway of Manchuria at 
the mouth of the Liao. Japanese shipping at 
that port increased 600 per cent. Japan 
began to import the bean cake of the Manchus 
as a fertilizer, and sent manufactured goods 
in return. 

In 1896 the Japanese imports at New- 
chwang were valued at $177,330. Five years 
later, in 1901, the books showed the Japanese 
imports amounting to $1,238,120. This in- 
crease makes the Japanese imports at the 
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OUTSIDE THE WALLS OF HAICHENG 
A public market-place 
Manchurian port second only to those from 
Hong Kong, which are by no means all 
British goods. 


THE BLOCKADE OF FREIGHTERS AT THE GATES OF MUKDEN 

















An idea of the value of the Manchurian 
trade that will be lost to other nations by the 
Japanese control is shown by the fact that 
the total sea-borne traffic of Manchuria is 
valued at about $47,500,000. If the United 
States and Britain secure 10 per cent. of the 
trade they will be very fortunate—at least, 
that is the impression of merchants on the spot. 

Other important imports into Manchuria 
are sugar, silk, tobacco, old iron (chiefly horse- 
shoes), tea, opium, railway materials, kerosene 
oil, matches, flour, coal and wheat. Many 
manufactured American wares are also securing 


a market. Even in minor vill- the 
shelves of open-fronted store: St. 
Charles Cream, Libby’s Corned ” ne 
or two other wares I little expect la 


mud-walled Manchurian village off the inain 
trade route. 

These manufactured goods, however, are 
all being imitated by the Japanese, who 
manufacture a cheaper grade of goods and 
undersell the genuine article. During the 
five years prior to the war American drills 
and sheetings had been gaining ground, dis- 
placing those sent from British houses. The 
Chinese merchants declared that the American 
cloths were superior to the British, especially 
those used by the junk men and sampan men 
for sails. It was said that the American goods 
stood rough usage and moisture better. The 
crafty Japanese noted the marks used on the 
American drills and sheetings; and looms in 
Japan are now turning out inferior imitations, 
marked like the American wares, even to the 
trade marks. 

I was one of eighteen war correspondents 
who started in July last to ride from Dalny 
in the wake of Oku’s army, then fighting at 
Ta-shih-chiao after routing Stackelberg from 
Wafangkou. The Imperial highway leading 
to the north passed through many villages and 
many walled cities, entering at the south 
gate in each case and leaving by the north. 
In those muddy Chinese cities I stopped at 
many shops, and saw St. Charles Cream 
offered for sale. It was the foreign ware 

most evident throughout Manchuria. Every- 
where Chinese merchants, whether in the 
shops of the walled cities, or in the marts 
clustered outside the towered gates at the 
city walls, offered St. Charles Cream to the 


public. The Japanese noted the demand, 
with the usual result. Factories in Japan 
made “St. Charles Cream.’”’ The label of 
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the American manufacturer was _ copied, 
though badly misspelled, and the Chinese 
dealers: were given what to them seemed the 
same as that shipped from Tientsin and 
Shanghai. 

While in Haicheng, before the battle of 
Liaoyang, I saw the genuine article from the 
United States. After Liaoyang was fought, a 
month later, I returned through Haicheng 
and saw many cans of “St. Charles Cream” 
made in Japan, standing alongside the unsold 
American article. To me the ludicrous label 
of the Japanese imitation was instantly 
plain, but the Chinese could not distinguish 
between the genuine and the imitation. 
The spelling of the labels was ridiculous; the 
picture of the cow was absurd—but the 
Manchurians knew no difference. 

I also noticed other wares imported through 
foreign merchants, who will now lose the trade 
they once enjoyed in these districts, for their 
wares also are imitated by the Japanese, even 
to the labels. On the shelves of the Chinese 
storekeepers were French brandies, cube 
sugar from Bordeaux, Price’s candles from 
Liverpool, Rowat’s pickles—here and there 
some Libby’s corned beef. 

Now there are imitations of each on sale. 
They are made in Japan, packed or bottled 
identically with the goods of the American 
or British manufacturer, and the various 
labels are copied after a fashion. The mis- 
takes in spelling—there are invariably mis- 
takes—are indeed ludicrous; and it was my 
experience that the imitations of the wares are 
no better than the imitations of the labels. 
The imitation French brandy was awful stuff. 
As soon as I tasted it, my Chinese driver got 
the bottle. It seemed to me that it must be 
about go per cent. fusel oil. But it sells 
cheaply and the Manchus buy it. 

Although there is considerable native 
tobacco grown in Manchuria, the value of the 
imports of tobacco and cigarettes is consider- 
able. This trade has already been diverted 
to the Japanese. At the beginning of the 
war the Japanese enacted legislation bringing 
all the tobacco manufactories of Japan under 
government control. The manufacturers were 
forced to dispose of their factories, their 
machinery, their trade, and their stocks, to 
the government. The manufacturers were 
indemnified, though far from satisfactorily in 
some cases. The American Tobacco Company 
was largely interested in the firm of Murai 
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Brothers of Tokio, one of the largest estab- 
lishments, and when the legislation was 
enacted by the Japanese Diet, giving the 
government a monopoly of the industry, the 
American manufacturers moved their scene 
of industry to Shanghai, whence an effort was 
made to secure the Manchurian and the 
North China trade. But the Pin Heads, Pets, 
Heroes, and other cheap cigarettes manufac- 
tured in Japan with the government’s stamp 
on them, are being pushed in the wake of the 
armies. As nearly all the population of 
Manchuria, male and female, are smokers, 
the trade is large. It has already been lost to 
the American dealer. 

In the trail of the Japanese armies Chinese 
hucksters gathered outside the city gates to 
open marts, selling various knick-knacks 
imported from Japan. While walking through 
one of these marts, where booths are spread 
beneath large umbrellas, one day in Septem- 
ber last I found some tooth-powder offered 
for sale, labelled “Colgate’s Best White 
Rose—Made in Chicago.” This label which 
falsely proclaimed Chicago as the scene of 
manufacture further said: 

“These Teeth-powdrs iS beSt fr Leeving 
Teeth-ache.” There was another imitation 
label on imitation goods, made at Kobe, not 
Chicago; by Furukawa, not Colgate. 

These furnished some of the reasons for the 
sentiment of some of those merchants I saw 
in North China. With Russia in control they 
had a market for their goods; with Japan 
fighting for “the open door’ the market of 
Manchuria is to all intents and purposes 
closed to them. 

The trade dishonesty of the Japanese is a 
by-word in the East. The Chinaman’s word 
is his bond in commerce; the Japanese will 
repudiate not only his word but his bond. 
Professor Chamberlain, a writer ever friendly 
to the Japanese, whom he knows better 
perhaps than does any other living European, 
writes of the business dishonesty of the Japan- 
ese merchant as follows: 


Peculiarly vague are his ideas of such matters as 
punctuality, regard for truth, the keeping of a prom- 
ise. He is a bad loser, even of the smallest sums, 
and will not consider it derogatory to get out of a 
contract, should the market go against him, while 
his deep-seated distrust even of his own compatriots 
results in plots and counterplots, real or suspected, 
between the promoters of almost every important 
enterprise. In short, so far from practising honesty 
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for its own sake, he has not yet learned that honesty 
is, even from a selfish point of view, the best policy. 


Again the same writer, writing of course 
prior to the war with Russia, declares: 

Their ambition is now to oust the alien altogether 
by obtaining exclusive control of the markets which 
he opened for them. The chief check to this ambi- 
tion lies in the want of probity already alluded to, 
and in the careless levity which prevents them from 
improving or even maintaining the standard of ex- 
cellence of their products. 

The standard of excellence will, however, 
not be of such great concern in Manchuria as 
cheapness, and the Japanese, with their 
cheap imitations, will undersell the real article 
every time. 

Often the Japanese imitator produces 
laughable labels that are worthy of noting as 
specimens of “English as she is Japanesed.”’ 
Take for instance a label on a bottle of wine 
produced at a native hotel in southern Japan 
when I asked the boy to bring me some St. 
Julien. The label on the bottle he brought 
read: 





FoGREN County WINEs LITTLE SEAL 
St JULIEN bottled by Bordeaux 











A label placed on some alleged English beer 
declared : 

“The efficacy of this Beer is to give the 
health and especially the strength for stomach. 
The flavour is so sweet and simple that not 
injure for much drink.” 

Machinery sent to Japan is copied without 
delay and reproduced. Printing presses have 
been imitated even to the name-plates of 
American makers. Guns, cannon, all manner of 
mechanisms have been imitated and sold to the 
detriment of the original vendor. And if the 
patentee claims damages does. he get them? 
No. Take the case of the manufacturer of 
Tansan, a mineral water, at Kobe. A Japan- 
ese produced a similar mineral water and 
called it Tansan. The foreigner sued to 
prevent an infringement of his trade mark, 
but the mark is still infringed. 

These are a few reasons why the sentiment 
of the merchant on the fringe of Asia is not 
with Japan. 

But he will have other vast markets. 
Manchuria is only a corner of China. The 
densely populated provinces of Shantung 
and Szechuan alone will offer great markets 
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and, although Japanese agents are working 
in them, it will be some time before these 
districts are controlled as Manchuria is. 
The Chinese are slowly becoming accustomed 
to the use of flour. Yearly the imports of 
flour grow in volume. In a few years they 
will be tremendous. 

Then, too, there are many articles of mer- 
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chandise which Japan herself must import. 
The United States will have a large market 
for steel, flour and other goods for years in 
the Island Empire, though not for a moment 
longer than the Japanese can help. Their 
motto is, without doubt, “Japan for the 
Japanese.”’ Soon this may be changed to 
‘“‘Japan—and the Orient—for the Japanese.”’ 
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A BITTER CONTEST THE 
AFTER THE WAR— THE 
SPEAKING COUNTRIES FOR THE 
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NEED OF COUPERATION BETWEEN 
PROTECTION OF THEIR ORIENTAL 


UNITED STATES FOR ORIENTAL TRADE 


THE ENGLISH - 
COMMERCE 


BY 


JOHN HAYS HAMMOND 


BEING AN EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE AT THEIR NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 


HE situation in the Far East is now 
: of the greatest importance to Amer- 
icans with reference to the policy best 
adapted to further the commercial interests 
of the United States in that industrial sphere— 
if indeed any such course still remains to us. 
Whether or not the war between Russia and 
Japan might have been averted is now an 
academic question ; the issue has unfortunately 
been relegated to the arbitrament of physical 
strength and the two nations are in the throes 
of a mighty war. But it is believed by many 
authorities on international politics that 
concerted action on the part of England, 
America and Japan for the maintenance of the 
“open-door” policy, would have prevented 
the present hostilities, had these three 
Powers pledged themselves in unmistakable 
language (to ‘the extent of waging war if 
necessary) to the enforcement of an inter- 
national demand for that policy. That this 
course would have been incompatible with 
American traditions I admit, but the history 
of the next few years is likely to demonstrate 
that it would merely have been anticipatory 
of a policy which will become imperative 
should we, and the other nations chiefly 
concerned, not be able otherwise to protect 
our interests in the exploitation of the com- 
merce and industry of the coveted markets 
of the myriad-peopled Orient. 





I shall not, in this short review, attempt to 
deal with the ethical aspects of the situation. 
It is not a question whether Russia was 
justified in pursuing a course which induced 
Japan to wage war, nor whether Japan’s 
action was defensible and altruistic. Nor 
do I propose to consider the subject from any 
sentimental point of view. Therefore, in the 
material considerations involved, it is not 
necessary to take cognizance on the one hand 
of the debt of gratitude which our nation 
undoubtedly owes to Russia; neither on the 
other hand need we be influenced by our 
admiration for the heroic qualities displayed 
by the Japanese on the battlefield, and for the 
brilliant achievements of this remarkable 
people in the development of their nation’s 
greatness. 

If it had been possible to prevent Russia’s 
aggrandizement and her usurpation of a 
dominating position in the vast regions in- 
volved, and in this way to have safeguarded 
America’s commercial interests, I believe 
that our material ends would have been best 
subserved by an affiliation with Russia rather 
than with Japan. I admit, however, that the 
awakening of our national sympathy on behalf 
of Japan has under all the conditions been 
warranted, and, perhaps, inevitable. 

While I do not question the honest inten- 
tions of Japan in the professions she made at 
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the beginning of the war, professions which 
were largely altruistic, I nevertheless cannot 
but believe that national expansion will 
compel her to abrogate these promises as to 
the recession of an important portion of the 
territory she will have acquired should the 
war terminate in her favor as now seems to 
be almost assured. 

Japan’s strategic position commercially by 
reason of the suzerainty—-if not, indeed, the 
ownership—she will establish over Corea (and 
possibly Manchuria also) will render her our 
most formidable competitor in the Far East. 

America’s interests in this respect will un- 
doubtedly run counter to those of Japan. 
Japan is the only nation, as [ view it, which 
can seriously compete with us for commercial 
supremacy in that part of the world. The 
contest will undoubtedly be a bitter one, not 
only because of our conflicting commercial 
interests, but aggravated by those racial 
antipathies even now agitating our Pacific 
Coast states.* In that section there is 
already a strong movement to extend the 
principle of the Chinese Exclusion Act so as 
to include Japan also in its provisions. 
Retaliation on the part of Japan will assuredly 
follow, and she will have it in her power to 
obstruct our trade with the Orient, for Japan 
will not show the same unprotesting submis- 
sion that China has hitherto. 

The influence of the sea power in the history 
now making—this is the real writing on the 
wall. If Japan secures a war indemnity from 
Russia, a large portion of this will undoubtedly 
be expended on increasing her fleet. In any 
case, these victorious islanders who are cradled 
on the sea and who have shown such a splendid 
capacity for naval warfare are certain to 
better secure themselves against any further 
Russian aggression by a very powerful navy. 

With all deference to opinions expressed by 
Baron Kaneko and other eminent Japanese 
authorities, I feel constrained, in the interests 
of truth, to call attention to an important 
quotation from a recent speech of the President 
of the Japanese House of Peers of which the 
honorable Baron is a distinguished member, 
as follows: 

“The sacred duty is incumbent upon us as 
the leading State of Asiatic progress to stretch 
a helping hand to China, India, Corea, to all 


* England will likewise be embarrassed in her relations toward 
Japan on account of the anti-Japanese attitude assumed by her 
Australasian colonies. 
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the Asiatics who have confidence in us, and 
who are capable of civilization. As their 
more powerful friend, we desire them all to 
be free from the yoke which Europe has 
placed upon them, and that they may thereby 
prove to the world that the Orient is capable 
of measuring swords with the Occident on any 
field of battle.” 

There are many other corroborating exam- 
ples of this phase of what I might call the 
Japanese problem, and I am justified in 
expressing the opinion, “I fear the Greeks 
even when they bear gifts.”’ 

Their naval preparedness will require that 
we also shall keep powerful squadrons on the 
Pacific. True, the completion of the Panama 
Canal will make our entire navy more mobile. 
Still, we are now vulnerable in the Pacific at 
Manila and Honolulu, and strong Pacific 
squadrons must be our policy of insurance 
as the outcome of the Japanese victories. 
And not only must we ourselves build fresh 
fleets, but we must cultivate the closest rela- 
tions possible with that other power which has 
also great Pacific possessions to protect— 
from Tasmania and Sydney to Puget Sound; 
from Singapore and Hong Kong to Weihaiwei. 

The war involves then that we, and Great 
Britain also, must maintain formidable naval 
forces, with strong Pacific bases, and that the 
most intimate relations must characterize 
the diplomacy of the two great English- 
speaking nations. 

The English Admiral Chichester said at 
Manila to the admiral of another fleet, 
“Only Admiral Dewey knows what I should 
do in a certain contingency.’’ That, perhaps, 
without any formal alliance must be the 
unbroken relationship between the American 
and British Admiralties. 

The present war will leave Russia in a crip- 
pled condition financially. She will be com- 
pelled to go to the money marts of the world, 
not only to supply the immediate wants of her 
government, but also for the capital for an in- 
dustrial development upon which her national 
recovery must now depend. As a condition 
precedent to any considerable contribution 
by foreign capitalists, Russia will be com- 
pelled to carry out sweeping political and 
social reforms as well as radical economic 
changes in her fiscal policy. Therefore, it is 
not unlikely that despite the costly war, her 
defeat may be to Russia ultimately a blessing 
in disguise. 















Quite as indispensable as is capital to Russia 
will be the securing of the assistance of foreign 
captains of industry; for, she is lacking in 
that middle class, through which the varied 
resources of other nations have been developed. 
In Russia there is no social stratum between 
noble and peasant, and neither of these has 
the capacity for an industrial development 
outside of agriculture—and in agriculture 
itself only in a limited degree. 

Had it been possible for our capitalists and 
our captains of industry to have codperated 
with Russia in the development of her 
possessions in Siberia and in other parts of 
her Eastern empire, Russia would have 
afforded a very remunerative field of in- 
vestment for American capital; it would 
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have provided employment to Americans in 
the exploitation of these resources, and to our 
factories would have come the demand of the 
Orient for the machinery for this great 
work. 

Politically our aims and aspirations would 
have been certainly less open to suspicion and 
objection on the part of Russia than those of 
any other nation. Had we been able to 
codperate with Russia, we should not only, I 
believe, have secured a very important market 
in Russia’s Oriental territory, but the initia- 
tive in the development of the resources of 
Manchuria, Corea, and China would have 
been ours, together with much of the trade 
that would naturally follow our operations 
in those countries, 
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Illustrated from photographs by Helen W. Cooke 


a megaphone. By this you see that 

Mayflower is very ancient, else there 
would be no towncrier, and very modern, 
else there would be no megaphone. Just 
here is the distinctive thing about the New 
England small town: old and new meet and 
mingle. Inthe streets of Mayflower the stage- 
coach and the automobile graze hubs; yonder 
venerable colonial mansion boasts electric 
lights and a telephone; the hundred-year-old 
clock within it looks down on an antique 
table strewn with the latest numbers of the 
leading magazines; the ‘‘Orthodox”’ meeting- 
house, behind whose tall pulpit rises an old- 
fashioned sounding-board, has an_ ultra- 
modern communion service with individual 
cups; and along the Speedwell Turnpike, 
once traversed by the Continental army, you 
now go a-trolleying. 

To the older era, Mayflower still owes the 
things that give it its atmosphere. The 
broad, elm-shaded common and these quaint, 
winding streets; the gambrel-roofed houses 


[T° Mayflower the town crier cries through 





of the pre-Revolutionary period; the domesti- 
cated sham temples of the Greek Revival; 
the beautiful, white-painted church-spires, 
looking as if they were designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren; the old graveyard, with 
its unmortared stone walls and its tilted 
tombstones of black slate—all these bespeak 
the dignity, the serenity, and the harmony of 
ripened age. There is something refining and 
restraining about daily contact with such 
impressive venerability. 

Furthermore, age fosters pride—pride but 
not conceit. And on this point, comparison 
with the West is inevitable. Unlike the 
Western townling, Mayflower indulges no 
metropolitan pretensions, coddles no metro- 
politan hopes, has too many creditable things 
to remember to shriek about its “‘magnificent 
future.” The buildings in Main Street are 
not provided with false fronts to exaggerate 
their stature. Nobody’s house is numbered 
1499. The local academy doesn’t call itself a 
university. The town has not been spread 
out ridiculously by real-estate boomers; its 
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people don’t speak of it in superlatives; 
with a steadily growing population (already 
7,200) they might dream of becoming a 
city, but instead they prefer to retain 
village government as long as they can, 
for town meeting seems better suited to 
Mayflower’s needs than a régime of alder- 
manic bureaucracy. In the West I have 
seen ‘‘cities’’ scarcely perceptible to the 
naked imagination. 

Thus much for Mayflower’s conservatism. 
Observe now its progressiveness. See the 
busy water-wheels turned by the lagging 
Chickawampsett, the yearly increasing volume 
of production and exchange, the new trolley- 
lines (eighteen miles of them since 1900), 
the new brick pavements in Main and Endi- 
cott streets, the three new school-houses 
(architectural triumphs), the new Carnegie 
Library on whose decorated interior local 
givers have lavished a superb generosity, and 
the splendid new summer hotel crowning 
Flagstaff ‘‘Mountain!”” Drowsy? Why, the 
Rocky Mountain cities are not more wide- 
awake than Mayflower. And yet here you 


have no money-making frenzy; in fact, May- 
flower keeps too wide-awake to fling caution 


to the winds; it is mental alertness, not 
mental torpor, that sticks to the maxim 
‘“‘safe and sure.’’ Besides, Mayflower has a 
large accumulation of inherited wealth, and 
naturally regards risks as needless. Still 
again, the westward migration long ago re- 
lieved the village of over-adventurous souls; 
the ‘‘wild-cat’’ element eliminated, solid 
citizens remain—shrewd, hard-headed fellows, 
keen at a bargain, and ever ready to back upa 
sound proposition. 

In fact, even were other evidence wanting, 
their behavior a quarter of a century ago 
would clinch the proof, for it was then they 
undertook the economic reconstruction of 
Mayflower. The town had grown rich by 
serving as supply station for farming villages 
on the neighboring hills, and, earlier than in 
most parts of New England, those farming 
villages showed symptoms of decadence. 
Nothing daunted, the men of Mayflower did 
the characteristic New England thing. Salem, 
once renowned for its clipper fleets, now 
thrives on its factories; quaint old Ply- 
mouth bristles with tall chimneys; New 
Bedford has all but ceased spinning South 
Sea yarns, and instead spins yarns of the 
textile order; and Mayflower, bravely facing 
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its problem, foreswore its exclusive allegiance 
to the impoverished soil and put faith also, 
and more implicitly, in running water. One 
after another rose the mills and the town took 
a fresh lease of life and prosperity. 

With the mills and their rapid though judi- 
cious development came an entirely new 
problem—the problem of the French Canadian. 
At first, of course, the lure of fixed wages 
attracted a swarm of young people from the 
stricken hill towns, and the long white row 
of “‘corporation”’ houses beside the Chicka- 
wampsett resembled a countryside turned 
tenement. But ere long the spinners and 
weavers began to speak a strange tongue. 
To-day the New England mill-hands are 
outnumbered, indeed almost displaced, by 
aliens from the banks of the St. Lawrence. 
Note, if you please, the French names over 
the groceries in the river district, the Quebec 
newspapers on the table in Gaston’s (formerly 
Jimmy’s) barber shop, and the throngs of 
French merrymakers of a Sunday afternoon 
in Cooper’s (now Beaulieu’s) grove. A huge 
Catholic church has arisen, and you should 
have seen the wonderful procession, with 
French flags flying, when Pére Despradelles, 
“notre bon pasteur,” returned in triumph 
from his pilgrimage to Rome! 

Happily all this has little effect on the 
essential vitality and activity of Mayflower, 
though it occasions considerable growling. 
Native mill operatives stand aghast at the 
feverish industry of the French Canadians. 
Whereas Jane manages two looms “with 
difficulty,” Jeanne demands four, perhaps 
even six. For Jeanne, remember, doesn’t 
mean to stay long at Mayflower; she will go 
back to Canada (I had almost said back to 
China) with her savings before overwork has 
broken her health, and a new Jeanne will 
take her place. Such itineracy moves the 
shopkeepers to join in the general grumble. 
‘““The money that is made in Mayflower is 
spent in Canada,” say they. ‘“‘The French 
dress in rags, live in crowded warrens, eat 
what we should throw away, and Quebec 
gets the cash they hoard.’”’ But to my 
mind the more serious side of the case comes 
out when you realize that Canadian May- 
flower (‘‘Maifleur,’’ Jeanne and Pierre call it) 
is a colony apart, contributing nothing to the 
civic and social progress of the community. 
Were all the mill-hands New England born, 
you might look for the grist of which citizen- 
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ship is made, and here and there a gifted youth 
might become a ‘‘self-made man” and serve 
his town with the best. But since the French 
do nothing to alarm the constable and since 
they certainly do something at least to 
enrich the petty merchant, 1 cannot regard 
the ‘‘Gallic’’ as really more menacing than 
the ‘‘yellow’’ peril. Indeed, you might 
drive into Mayflower by the Arbor Road 
and out of it by Somerset Avenue and never 
suspect that the Weekly Puritan indulged in 
periodic visions of a gilded cross on top of the 
Old South Church and a future French mayor 
in a future French Mayflower. 

But if the decline of farming has forced 
manufacturing and brought in the French, 
it has also made Mayflower a summer resort. 
Abandoned farmsteads are turned into villas. 
The new hotel on Flagstaff ‘‘Mountain’’ has 
vacationists all around it as well as inside it. 
And here let me point a distinction: those 
vacationists are a colony, not an epidemic; 
they live in the hotel or in their own cottages, 
never as boarders in the homes of the May- 
flower folk. Hence a happy condition: the 
two communities, the permanent and the 
transient, respect each other. Instead of 


contempt for ‘‘natives’’ on the one hand 


and retaliatory extortion on the other, as in 
the rural hamlets of New England, you have 
here the opportunity—and in most cases 
the fact—of genuine friendship. Now and 
then some public-spirited summerer, like 
Mr. Archibald Fayerweather, of Philadelphia, 
or Mr. Whitney Ramsdell, of Detroit, takes 
an active interest in the affairs of Mayflower. 
Three years ago Mr. Fayerweather endowed 
the Y. M.C. A. More recently Mr. Ramsdell 
has presented the town with a superb water- 
tower, and thereby hangs a tale. The select- 
men had erected a hideous stand-pipe on the 
hill opposite Mr. Ramsdell’s estate, to that 
gentleman’s no small irritation. He gazed 
at the monstrosity every day for six weeks 
and at last he saw a great light. He would 
make the offender a thing of beauty and he 
would persuade Mayflower to do as much 
for itself in still other directions. Conspiring 
with Mr. Edward R. Stone, the editor of the 
Weekly Puritan, Mr. Ramsdell secured the 
insertion of a series of editorials paving the 
way for a mass-meeting which was to consider 
his proposition. At the mass-meeting he 
told the Mayflower people that he would 
enclose the abhorred stand-pipe in a Norman 
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tower, to be built of granite with a battle- 
mented top, if they, the citizens of Mayflower, 
would organize a Village Improvement Society 
and pledge themselves to remove their fences, 
keep their lawns carefully trimmed, paint 
their houses once every three years, and 
pull down an unsightly row of stables, locally 
known as ‘‘Kinney’s Horror,’”’ at the east 
end of the common. Owing partly to 
the personal magnetism of Mr. Ramsdell, 
partly to the editorial influence of the Puritan 
and partly to the ‘sweet reasonableness’”’ of 
the plan itself, the Ramsdell proposition went 
through with a rush. Mayflower, already 
picturesque, assumed a new trigness and 
elegance, and the gray tower on Derby Hill 
is the most striking and impressive land- 
mark for leagues around. 

In two further respects the summer colony 
has been a blessing to Mayflower. It has 
vitalized the churches and it has given the 
townsfolk an opportunity to visit city people 
in their winter houses as a pleasant result of 
midsummer holiday acquaintanceship. Be- 
fore Mayflower became a vacationist Mecca 
its preaching was characterized by a phenom- 
enal pokiness. To-day ambitious young cler- 
gymen regard Mayflower as a stepping-stone 
to metropolitan pulpits, and so it is. Hence, 
though pastorates are rarely long, they are 
almost uniformly brilliant. Church-going, 
formerly a narcotic, is now a stimulant. And 
as for winter visits to remote cities, they, too, 
have a moral and intellectual, as well as a 
social value. They relieve narrowness of 
heart and of mind. 

But you are not to think of Mayflower as 
traveling only when invited, for it is the 
redeeming feature of the New England 
winter that it forces the people of the small 
towns to seek change and jollification in a 
glorious break for Boston. After the first 
of October a great ‘‘slowth”’ sets in; picnics, 
drives, boating-parties, tennis, golf—such 
enjoyments give room to interminable whist 
(bridge, in these days, though not for money); 
the rooms occupied all summer by visiting 
friends and relatives are left untenanted; 
Old Home Week, with its floral parade, its 
drills and its receptions, becomes a tan- 
talizing memory; and Mayflower, left to soli- 
tary confinement, longs to escape. It be- 
thinks itself of ‘‘business” in Boston and 
plots “‘indispensable”’ shopping campaigns, 
to such an extent that for at least seven 
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months in the year Mayflower may be 
considered, despite the hundred and seventeen 
‘intervening miles, as a Boston suburb. The 
latest joke from Keith’s and the newest light- 
opera melody from the Tremont find their 
way to Mayflower within forty-eight hours. 
Moreover, the Boston Evening Transcript 
reaches: Mayflower the morning after it is 
printed. And in Boston there are scores 
and scores of people who were born and 
brought up in Mayflower and who do all in 
their power to make a city sojourn a de- 
lightful experience for their erstwhile fellow- 
‘townsmen.: So it comes about that the 
Charles River looks as familiar and as 
“homey”’ to the Mayflower folk as the 
Chickawampsett itself. 

In one respect, however, the little town 
‘presents anything but a suburban aspect. 
It has a Western—if not a more than Western 
—spirit of democracy. A few families, to 
be sure, play at aristocracy, but in the main 
the community knows nothing of artificial 
social distinctions. Are you a plumber? 
You may call on the banker’s daughter and 
“your worth is warrant for your. welcome.” 
Are you a Harvard graduate? Then walk 
discreetly, for there are those who have 


cautiously shunned the academic shades and 
who suspect you of being ‘‘stuck up.” In 
Mayflower a girl may “sell goods” or keep 


books without losing caste. All this comes 
of the smallness of the town and of its age. 
Everybody knows everybody, everybody 
knows everybody’s antecedents, and the 
fictions on which American class pretensions 
are based would be all too readily seen 
through. Besides, the less illustrious occupa- 
tions have not been monopolized, except in 
the mills,. by impossible aliens, and they 
therefore remain free from unpleasant asso- 
ciations. Still again, there are so few careers 
open to local ambition that many a man who 
might well be working with his head is com- 
pelled to work with his hands. But however 
remarkable Mayflower’s democracy may ap- 
pear to metropolitan visitors, they can 
hardly fail to admire its sincerity, its warmth, 
and its freedom from petty jealousies. 

Time was when social Mayflower divided 
on theological lines. The Great Schism rent 
the Congregational ‘Church, then the only 
church in. the town, and the Channing 
faction, outnumbering the Trinitarian, de- 
clared the church Unitarian and assumed 
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possession of its property. The Orthodox 
minority seceded—what else could they do?— 
and cried out that they had been robbed. 
Bitter the feud that ensued. Even to-day 
Deacon Harmsworth points to the brass 
cock on the spire of the Old South and 
sneers, ‘‘Symbol of the Denial!” But the 
ancient quarrel is mostly forgotten, save as a 
curious bit of local history. The leading 
church is the Unitarian; next comes. the 
‘““Orthodox,”’ and after them the Baptist 
(soft-shell) and the Methodist, while a tiny 
shingled structure, shaped like a tent and 
called in fun the ‘‘Church of St. Roofus,” 
shelters a little flock of devout Episcopalians. 
And all five congregations dwell together in 
social, if not in doctrinal, unity. 

The real line of cleavage in Mayflower 
“society,” as the Daily Bugle calls it, is the 
line of sex. Men and women have not 
enough in common. _ Horse—my horse, your 
horse, Dr. Jenks’s horse, and the ‘‘clever”’ 
horse Ed Marston had (and sold three years 
ago and that was seen by Tom Simpson in 
Fieldsboro only last week looking better fed 
than when Ed had him)—is too vast a subject 
to be mastered even by the women who wear 
their stunningest gowns at the periodic 
horse-trots. Men are as hopelessly marooned 
by talk of ‘“‘Battenburg,’’ meringues, the 
misdeeds of a temporary Biddy, and the 
plot of Cyrus Townsend Brady’s very latest. 
Town politics, involving the aspirations of 
well-known burghers, may interest men and 
women alike, but not national or world 
politics, for these require diligent searching 
of newspapers. Gossip of the better sort 
has a deserved and fairly general currency. 
On the whole, you will find that the talk 
of Mayflower concerns itself with immediate 
observation, with things themselves rather 
than with the nature or the purport or the 
relations of things. And in so small a 
community, where things are so few and the 
preoccupations of the two sexes so different, 
there is naturally scant material for the half- 
playful, half-earnest conversation of the 
metropolitan drawing-room, with its changing 
current catching up every individual—man, 
woman or child—and inviting comment, 
epigram, repartee and a hundred pretty 
generalizations, till mere things are trans- 
formed into all sorts of pleasing and suggestive 
fancies. In Mayflower things remain things 
—men’s things and women’s things. That 
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“SOLID CITIZENS REMAIN” “A CRITICAL EYE MAY LOOK IN” 


is why women indulge in a round of teas at piazza. That is why, when men and women 


which men never appear. That is why men are brought together, there is a tendency 
prefer the club to the sitting-room or the toward a segregation of the sexes. 





“GOSSIP . ... HAS A DESERVED AND FAIRLY “SHOPPING AND GOING TO THE POST-OFFICE ARE 
GENERAL CURRENCY” SOCIAL FUNCTIONS” 
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“ MAYFLOWER, ALWAYS PICTURESQUE, ASSUMED A NEW TRIGNESS” 


Far be it from me to decry Mayflower’s 
concentrated interest in the objective: I 
have too profound a respect for well-kept 
homes, for well-baked cakes and for well- 


dressed women. Towns, like people, may 
have the virtues of their defects, and May- 
flower is no exception. Its intellectual ob- 
jectivity produces the very queens of house- 
wives, who, at home and abroad, keep them- 
selves daintily and effectively gowned the 


whole day long. For, since there are no 
fixed calling hours, a critical eye may look in 
when least expected, and, since shopping and 
going to the post-office are social functions, 
the ladies of Mayflower realize that a mussed 
skirt or a soiled shirt-waist will be observed 
of all observers. They are perpetually in 
society. So is everybody else and there is no 
escaping it. 

In the city you select your associates; in 

















“CURB-STONE LOAFING” 








Mayflower the faintest evidence of exclusive- 
ress or the briefest effort to play the hermit 
is taken for misanthropy. You are to 
receive, in season and out, every one and 
always, on pain of breeding enemies, who are, 
you must admit, anything but assets in a 
small town. Mayflower even tolerates Bill 
Derby, and a more detestable blend of gawk 
and jackanapes never breathed. ‘Never 
mind his putting his feet in your lap,” says 





“COLLECTED THROUGH ALL THE COUNTRY-SIDE—LOOMS, SPINNING-WHEELS, CANDLE-MOLDS, WARMING 
- AND ENOUGH BESIDE TO TAKE A DAY AND A HALF IN THE TELLING” 


PANS, SAMPLERS, FOOT-STOVES, . 
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‘ THE MEN PREFER THE CLUB” 








Mayflower, ‘it’s only Bill’s way.’ But 
better a hundred impossible Bills and general 
sociability than no Bill at all and social 
stagnation; for life in Mayflower, at least in 
winter, is like life in an army post or in the 
cities of the Rocky Mountains—nearly all 
the fun that is to be had is what people get 
out of one another. Let the church socials 
increase and multiply; let the women’s club 
purvey its frequent feasts of reason; let the 
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“YOU MAY CALL ON THE 


local brass band bray its loudest; let Odd 
Fellows’ Hall shake with the merriment of 
subscription dances; let the firemen organize 
their yearly ball and levee, at which “‘prizes”’ 
(contributed in none too good grace by the 
merchants of the town) are drawn for, and 
which, to tell the truth, is the small-town 
counterpart of New York’s ‘French Ball”’; 





“CANADIAN MAYFLOWER IS IN ITSELF A 
COLONY APART” 
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and let the Opera House present its most 
superb attractions—and still you have not so 
much as begun to lift the pall of dismal 
dulness. No, you must have friends, hosts 
and hosts of friends, or Mayflower’s name is 
Guam! 

The outside world, unfortunately, does 
little to entertain Mayflower. Lyceum lec- 





“THE MIRE 1HAT MAKES HALF MAYFLOWER'’S HIGH- 
WAYS IMPASSABLE IN WET WEATHER” 
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tures are almost obsolete, and as for the 
Opera House, heaven forgive it! There you 
behold the reign of ‘‘10-20-30,’’ though 
occasionally seats sell for a dollar apiece. 
Sometimes the ‘“‘Sporty Grass Widows”’ and 
their ilk hold sway, advertising a ‘‘bevy of 
bouncing, bewitching, bewildering blondes’’; 
sometimes a stock company offers dramatized 
blood and thunder; sometimes Mayflower is 


“YONDER VENERABLE COLONIAL MANSION BOASTS 
ELECTRIC LIGHTS AND A TELEPHONE” 





“YOU ARE TO RECEIVE, IN SEASON AND OUT, EVERYONE AND ALWAYS” 


treated to ‘“‘Olivette’”’ or ‘“‘The Chimes of 
Normandy,” grotesquely produced; and some- 
times a “third company” presents year 
before last’s New York success; but com- 
monly a piano does duty as orchestra, and 
almost without exception the same scenery 
that loeat theatre-goers have gazed upon for a 
decade at least undergoes phenomenal changes 
in nomenclature—last week’s ‘“‘ Broadway at 





“THE DOMESTICATED SHAM TEMPLES OF THE 
GREEK REVIVAL” 
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Night” becomes this week’s ‘‘Street in Old 
Madrid,” while to-night’s heroine in ‘‘ Because 
She Loved Him So”’ makes her exit through 
the same spacious folding doors which last 
night admitted the villain in ‘East Lynn.” 
Moreover, as the Opera House serves also 
as a ball-room, the floor is level, with bench- 
laden platforms at the rear, and you see— 


what you can! 
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gravated local servant-girl problem—the Lord 
knows how! Finally I should round up the 
dreamy, languid, and self-contemplative sales- 
men of the Mayflower shops and inject some 
elixir of rapidity into their torpid systems. 
With that I should stop. Mayflower, I know, is 
no Eden of innocence, but its vice is uniformly 
inconspicuous and not of the sort that yields 
before a crusade; and while liquor is said to 





“TALKING OF ‘BATTENBURG’ AND MERINGUES” 


Still, were I invited to essay the réle of 
reformer in Mayflower, I am not sure that I 
should begin with the Opera House nor yet 
with the Firemen’s Ball. Instead, I think I 
should lead off with an assault on the excessive 
length of business hours and on curb-stone 
loafing by village hoodlums. Next I should 
attack the mire that makes half Mayflower’s 
highways almost impassable in wet weather. 
After that I should solve the distressingly ag- 


be sold clandestinely (though no such instance 
ever came under my personal observation) 
Mayflower has successfully banished the gin- 
palace. Altogether, then, I can’t pity May- 
flower very much for being deprived of my 
benevolent interference; the community is 
abundantly able to take care of itself. 

And now, perchance, some reader will ask 
where Mayflower is. Why, bless you, this 
charming town of mine—with its mingling 
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“A GIRL MAY ‘SELL GOODS’ WITHOUT LOSING CASTE” 
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HAVE THE OPPORTUNITY .. . OF GENUINE FRIENDSHIP” 
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“THE BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT REACHES MAYFLOWER THE MORNING 
AFTER IT IS PUBLISHED” 
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“THE BEAUTIFUL, WHITE-PAINTED CHURCH SPIRES” 


of modernity with antiquity, of progressive- on the seacoast, and I have been enabled to 
ness with conservatism, of French Canadians write thus frankly, not to say recklessly, 
with New Englanders, of city folks with about it for the very reason that I have kept 
country folks, and of urban ideals with its real name a secret. ‘‘No more will I 
standards ‘“‘truly rural’—might be almost name places,” says Mulvaney, ‘for a man is 
anywhere in New England, except, of course, thracked by a place.” 
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‘THE OLD GRAVEYARD, WITH ITS IMMORTAL STONE WALLS AND ITS TILTED TOMBSTONES OF BLACK SLATE”? 
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IN MR. EDISON’S CHEMICAL LABORATORY 


His chief chemist at work on an experiment 
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Photographed by A. Radclyffe Dugmore 


OF 


INVENTING 


THE TWO KINDS OF INVENTOR AND THEIR METHODS—HOW 
OF THE INDEPENDENT EXPERIMENTER, GETS HIS WONDERFUL 


MR. EDISON, THE TYPE 
RESULTS—THE RISE OF 


“INVENTIONS DEPARTMENTS” IN GREAT INDUSTRIES—HOW THEY CREATE NEW DEVICES 


BY 


FRENCH STROTHER 


HE complicated machinery of modern 
business has produced two types of 
inventor. One is the free-lance: 
energetic and ingenious enough to create 
marketable inventions sufficient to maintain 
his financial independence. The other is the 
‘inventions department’’: the idea factory, or 
inventive brain of a great business; made up 
of a number of unknown units—men who 
have enough ingenuity and enough ideas to 
hold a salaried position as part of the creative 
organization of a manufacturing company. 
The best-known example of the inde- 
pendent inventor is Mr. Thomas A. Edison. 
This strange man, so simple in personal 


appearance and manner, so extraordinary 
in his habits of life and methods of work, 
moves among his complicated series of 
shops and experiments with such mental 
precision and constructive energy, yet ap- 
pearing to do so without any sense of order 
or system—a sort of volcanic intellectual 
chaos—that he is the despair of all the men 
who try to analyze him. But he has no 
sentimental notions about an _ invention. 
When an idea occurs to him his first question 
is, “If it can be done, is it worth anything?”’ 
If it will not pay, he has no use for it. In- 
venting is his business; the things he invents 
must be worth money. 
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MAKING EXPERIMENTS TO IMPROVE MR. EDISON’S STORAGE BATTERY 
A room in the great series that make up the inventor’s workshop 
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Photographed by A. Radclyffe Dugmore 
AN EXAMPLE OF MR. EDISON’S EXHAUSTIVE METHOD OF EXPERIMENTING 


Every one of the battery jars contains a different solution. Constant records of their action are made to show which is the best solution for 
his purposes 
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MR. CHARLES P. STEINMETZ, THE CHIEF ENGINEER OF THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, AND HIS 


LATEST 


INVENTION 


A model of his Mercury Arc Current Rectifier 


The instant he decides that the idea is 
worth while, he sets in motion his extra- 
ordinary method of developing it. Some 
time ago, for example, he needed a chemical 
mixture that should have two properties that 


are rarely found together in the same com- 
pound. He might have set a chemist to 
work to figure out from the known science of 
chemistry what would be most likely to fill 
the requirements, and so narrow the problem 
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down to one of trying a few chemicals. ‘but when I finished the experiments I knew 
What he did was to take Watts’s Chemical beyond a doubt that those seven were the 
Dictionary, in several ponderous volumes, only ones that could be made for that pur- 
and have his assistants make every chemical pose.”’ 





BEFORE THE INVENTIONS DEPARTMENT WORKERS DEVELOPED THE TURBINE 
The huge reciprocating engines that are necessary to drive a generator producing 1,600 h.p. 


mixture in it that could even conceivably He became interested in radium. The 
serve his purposes, and try every one of the scientists had described certain substances as 
thousands. being those in which the presence of radium 

“Out of the lot, I found about seven could be detected by sensitive photographic 
compounds that worked,” said Mr. Edison, plates. Mr. Edison was not satisfied. He 
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took 7,000 plates, put a sample of fifty 
different substances on each plate, and locked 
them up for seven weeks in a dark room. 
At the end of that time he had the plates 
developed and found that practically every 
one of the 350,000 specimens showed traces 
of the presence of radium. 

This, then, is his method—to take nothing 
for granted, to believe that anything may be 
possible, and then to try everything conceiv- 
able in the hope of hitting on what he needs. 
To see him moving through his great labor- 
atories, head bowed, hands in pockets, his face 
set in an expression of intense mental preoccu- 
pation, his hair carelessly combed whichever 
way it may please to fall, his eyes focussed 
miles away except when he flashes into some- 
one else’s a look of instant understanding, 
his whole appearance, except for the eyes 
and the humorous yet grim mouth, is that of 
a dreamer rather than of a tireless worker. 
Yet this is the man who, eating practically 
nothing and exercising not at all, works often 
for thirty-six hours without sleep, falls un- 
conscious from exhaustion on bench or desk, 
and wakes to work again, sometimes for a 
week without undressing; electrical with men- 
tal energy; marvelous in the power of his 
inventive imagination. This is the popular 
idea of what an inventor is—a man of dreams 
and action in one, possessed by an idea that 
harasses him until it be delivered in finished 
form. 

But inventors of this type form but a small 
part of the real profession of inventing. The 
great majority of practical inventions are 
made by a group of men of whom the public 
never hears. These men are members of one 
of the most complicated and highly organized 
of the modern professions. Every great 
manufacturing concern maintains, under one 
name or another, an “inventions department,”’ 
employing men who are paid various salaries 
simply to develop inventions. They are sup- 
plied with every mechanical appliance to 
facilitate their work; the bills are paid by the 
company, and every invention they make 
is assigned to the company “in consideration 
of salary and one dollar.” The General 
Electric Company, at Schenectady, N. Y., 
for example, employs about 800 men who 
devote much of their time to developing new 
ideas. It spends $2,500,000 a year in this 
development work. The Westinghouse Com- 
panies do the same thing; so does every 
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progressive manufacturing concern of any 
consequence in the United States. And it is 
these unknown men, grappling with the every- 
day, practical problems of great manufac- 
tories, who make most of the inventions of 
immediate commercial value. 


THOMAS A. EDISON—INDEPENDENT INVENTOR 


Mr. Edison has very definite ideas about 
inventing as a profession. When asked to 
describe the personal qualifications and the 
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ONE TYPE OF THE COMPLETED TURBINE 


This relatively small machine produces 400 h.p. more than the engines 
shown on the preceding page 


type of mind necessary for an inventor, Mr. 
Edison said: 

“The point in which I am different from 
most inventors is that I have, besides the 
usual inventor’s make-up, the bump of practi- 
cality as a sort of appendix, the sense of the 
business, money value of an invention. Oh, 
no, I didn’t have it naturally. It was pounded 
into me by some pretty hard knocks. Most 
inventors who have an idea never stop to 
think whether their invention will be salable 
when they get it made. Unless a man has 
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MAKING RECORDS OF ONE OF MR. EDISON’S 
EXPERIMENTS 


plenty of money to throw away, he will find 
that making inventions is about the costliest 
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AT WORK ON A DESIGN FOR AN ARC LAMP 
In the model shop of the General Electric Company 


amusement he can find. Commercial avail- 

ability is the first thing to consider. 
“In working out an invention, 

important quality is persistence. 


the most 
Nearly 


every man who develops a new idea works it 
up to a point where it looks impossible, and 
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MR. EDISON’S BEDROOM IN HIS LABORATORY 


Used on rare occasions when an experiment is finished so late at n‘ght that he does not wish to disturb his family by going home 
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then he gets discouraged. That’s not the 
place to get discouraged, that’s the place to get 
interested. Hard work and forever sticking 
to a thing till it’s done, are the main things 
an inventor needs. I can’t recall a single 
problem in my life, of any sort, that I ever 
started on that I didn’t solve, or prove that I 
couldn’t solve it. I never let up until I had 
done everything that I could think of, no 
matter how absurd it might seem as a means 
to the end I was after. Take the problem 
of the best material for phonograph records. 
We started out using wax. That was too 
soft. Then we tried every kind of wax that 
is made, and every possible mixture of wax 
with hardening substances. We invented 
new waxes. There was something objection- 
able about all of them. Then somebody said 
something about soap. So we tried every 
kind of soap. That worked better, but it 
wasn’t what we wanted. I had seven men 
scouring India, China, Africa, everywhere, 
for new vegetable bases for new soaps. After 
five years we got what we wanted, and worked 
out the records that are in use to-day. They 
are made of soap—too hard to wash with and 
unlike any other in use, but soap just the 
same. 

“The second quality of an inventor is 
imagination, because invention is a leap of 
the imagination from what is known to what 
has never been before. 

“The third essential is a logical mind that 
sees analogies. No! No! not mathematical. 
No man of a mathematical habit of mind ever 
invented anything that amounted to much. 
He hasn’t the imagination to do it. He 
sticks too close to the rules, and to the things 
he is mathematically sure he knows, to create 
anything new. I don’t know anything about 
mathematics; can’t even do proportion. But 
I can hire all the good mathematicians I need 
for $15 a week.” 

This last point is illustrated by an incident 
that occurred in his laboratory. He needed to 
know the exact capacity of a vessel of very 
irregular shape. He called in two of his 
mathematicians to work it out. They made 
innumerable careful measurements with var- 
ious finely graduated instruments, and. after 
an hour’s work went away with a mass of 
figures to work out the capacity. As soon as 
they had left, Mr. Edison filled the vessel 
with water, poured the water out into a 
measure, and noted how many cubic inches 
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it held... Two days later the mathematicians 
brought in the result of their complicated 
figuring, and it tallied exactly with Mr. 
Edison’s five-minute measurement. 

In the practice of his profession Mr. Edison 
has to save time. There is.a pretty well 
developed suspicion among his assistants 
that his deafness is largely a ruse to avoid 
hearing things that he does not care to pay 
attention to. When Mr. Edison sat for the 
photograph at the front of this magazine, in 
one of the poses his eyes were dropped, 
looking at his hands. It was a time exposure, 
and the instant the shutter of the camera 
closed with a click he looked up and ex- 
claimed ‘‘Over-exposed.”” His attorney shouted 
to him, 

“Did you hear that click?” 

“Eh?” : 

“How did you know that he had finished 
that exposure?”’ 

“Oh, I had an intuition.” 

To Mr. Edison, time is so valuable that he 
does not waste it even by taking account of it. 
Time to him is only the chance to get things 
done: and no matter how long it takes, they 
must be got done. In his office safe there is 
carefully locked away a $2,700 Swiss watch, 
given him by a European scientific society. 


.It is never used. He buys a stem-winder 


costing a dollar and a half, breaks the chain 
ring off, squirts oil under the cap of the stem, 
thrusts it into his trousers pocket—and never 
looks at it. When it gets too clogged with 
dirt to run, he lays it on a laboratory table, 
hits it with a hammer and buys another. 


MR. EDISON AT WORK 


Where a man in the profession of law or of 
medicine has a suite of offices, Mr. Edison’s 
profession requires a great building containing 
many laboratories. In this building are many 
rooms set apart for different kinds of experi- 
ments. In one, an assistant who came to him 
in 1889 from the laboratory of the German 
scientist, Helmholtz, works alone, or with his 
sub-assistants, on phonograph improvements. 
Mr. Edison may not see him for two weeks at 
a stretch, but when he does come, he is full 
of enough ideas to keep that room busy for a 
month. In another room is his chief chemist, 
himself an inventor of proved merit, working 
out Mr. Edison’s ideas on some new chemical 
compound. Across the hall, in a room 
filled with batteries, each of a different com- 
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position, two men and a boy are taking records 
of how the batteries work. In another room, 
improvements are being worked out for Mr. 
Edison’s new storage battery. There are 
often a dozen inventions under way at once, 
each requiring the work of an expert; and 
through the great laboratory Mr. Edison 
moves from room to room, keeping check on 
the progress of each, suggesting radical 
changes in the work, always full of ideas, and 
impressing so profoundly on his men his own 
mental curiosity, and eagerness, and energy 
that they, as they say themselves, work 
much harder for him than they would on 
their own ideas. 

Mr. Edison’s power of rapid assimilation of 
the meat in any point discussed is one of the 
most valuable parts of his professional 
equipment. An instance, chosen from many 
of the kind, illustrates how it serves him. 
On one occasion he started to study a part of 
the mechanism of typewriters. 

“Have a model here next Tuesday of every 
typewriter made,” he said to one of his as- 
sistants. “Have each company send an 
expert to explain their machine. And get 
me out all the books in the library about this 
piece of the mechanism.”’ 

Monday evening the assistant called Mr. 
Edison’s attention to a stack of books several 
feet high, and reminded him of the appoint- 
ment next day. 

“Send the books up to the house. I'll 
look them over to-night,” said Mr. Edison. 

The next morning he appeared at the 
exhibition, and so thoroughly had he read 
the books that he frequently corrected the 
experts’ explanation of how their own 
machines worked. The assistant, out of 
curiosity, tried reading the references that 
Mr. Edison had absorbed in one evening, and 
it took all his spare hours for eleven days. 

The results of Mr. Edison’s professional 
activity as an inventor are about 800 patents 
allowed him by the Government. He takes 
out an average of one patent every two weeks. 
At present he is working out experiments 
with the chemicals used in batteries, improve- 
ments on his Portland cement, improvements 
on his storage battery, and a number of ideas 
that are not yet far enough developed to be 
published. 

“INVENTIONS DEPARTMENTS” 

The inventions departments, the modern 

development of inventing, are maintained 
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by the great manufacturing concerns. The 
National Cash Register Company, the Hoe 
Printing Press Company, the United Shoe 
Machinery Company, the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, and many others have each a corps of 
men who have displayed the inventive faculty, 
at work on salary developing the inventions 
needed by the companies. In any one of 
these departments new devices are being 
created that will not be made public for years 
to come, because they are not yet perfected. 
The inventions by the time the public knows 
them are always months, and usually years, 
old. 

The General Electric Company offers a 
typical example of the use of the inventions 
department. In an establishment employing 
20,000 men, a round $2,500,000 is spent each 
year in developing patentable inventions. 
There are about fifty engineers at the head of 
various departments, and each of them is 
expected, as a part of his routine duty, to 
develop such improvements as are suggested 
by the needs of his department to keep it in a 
position to meet competition. Last year 
1,412 ideas were carried to the management 
by 300 men, as patentable inventions. Of 
these 797 were found to be either impracticable 
or not new. The remaining 615 were de- 
veloped by the company to such a degree of 
perfection that applications for patents were 
filed with the Patent Office at Washing- 
ton. In round numbers, an average of 
500 patents a year are taken out by the 
company, every one of them for a device of 
immediate commercial value. To handle the 
legal end of the company’s patent business, 
drawing up applications for patents, carrying 
them through the Patent Office, and. conduct- 
ing suits for infringement, a corps of twelve 
lawyers and twenty-eight assistants is main- 
tained at Schenectady, besides two lawyers 
at Washington and one in Europe. These 
figures give some idea of the dignified propor- 
tions of the profession of inventing; for this 
company is only one of scores which carry 
on similar work on a greater or lesser scale. 
Follow one of the 615 inventions patented last 
year through all the stages of its development 
and consider what an inventions department 
means when that work is multiplied by 615. 


HOW AN INVENTION IS MADE 


Last year, the manager of one of the 
departments, for example, had observed a 


















need for a new type of circuit breaker, which 

is simply an electrical switch, made up of a 
handle and three copper prongs fitting into 
grooves. The objection to the prevailing 
type was that when it was opened the effect 
of the heavy spark was rapidly to destroy 
the copper prongs. The problem was both 
to reduce the size of the spark and to replace 
with something less costly than copper the 
part of the switch that corroded. 

The solution of the problem came to the 
manager, as ideas frequently come, in a 
moment of unaccustomed mental stimulation. 
One afternoon he returned to Schenectady 
from a trip. On the train he drank one 
cup of coffee beyond his usual allowance, 
with the result that when he went to bed 
he could not sleep. Tossing about, he 
began to think over the problem of the 
circuit breaker. At eleven o’clock an idea 
occurred to him and by two in the morning 
he had worked out three definite forms. 

The next morning, he called in one of his 
assistants, explained his third idea to him, 
and told him not to report at the works 
again until he had made the sketches that 
would put it in shape to be explained to the 
management. Two days later the assistant 
brought in the sketches. The two men 
discussed them. Changes had to be made. 
Two more trials were necessary before the 
sketches were in shape to show to the tech- 
nical director of the works. Then the inven- 
tion went through these steps: a conference 
with the technical director; an estimate from 
the manufacturing department of the cost 
of producing the new switch; a conference 
with the sales department to determine at 
what price the device must be sold to be 
successful; an appropriation to cover the 
development of the device (working drawings 
and models); the making of an original set 
of working drawings; discussion of the draw- 
ings by the management and their approval; 
the making of a model by the model shop; 
another conference on objections from the 
sales department to the form of the device; 
tests of the model for practical work; the 
correction of the defects shown by the model 
in practice; the correction of the drawings to 
correspond to the revised model; the design- 
ing of models of the device in different sizes; 
an appropriation for the manufacturing of the 
device in lots of 100 for general sale; the 
drawing up and filing of an application for a 
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patent; the giving of instructions how to 
build it, from the engineering department to 
the factory; the inventing and building of the 
machinery necessary to manufacture the 
device in large lots; and a test of the first 
product. 

From the manager’s idea to the completion 
of the first commercial sample took six 
months; and from the completion of the 
sample to the time when the device was being 
manufactured in all sizes as a commercial 
product, took two months more. To perfect 
the invention and carry it to the point where 
the first lots were put on sale, cost the com- 
pany $4,000. 

It is this matter of organization that makes 
the inventions department a great institution. 
Mr. Charles P. Steinmetz, chief consulting 
engineer of the General Electric Company, 
whose genius is more for scientific and inventive 
work than for business, receives a very high 
salary as the chief adviser of the company in 
the practical development of inventions. His 
position and his financial success are possible 
only because he is an essential part of a 
great business organization. 


A LABORATORY OF INVENTION 


In addition to developing practicable in- 
ventions, the company has maintained for 
five years, at an annual cost of about $75,000, 
a laboratory of scientific research, in which 
many experiments are carried on that can 
have no commercial value for fifteen or twenty 
years to come. The dozen expert chemists 
who work under the direction of the chief 
chemist are all purely scientific men, not 
even engineers. They are not restricted in 
time, and carry on investigations in the unex- 
plored regions of chemistry in the same 
spirit as Darwin carried on his investigations 
of the origin of species. The only way in 
which this laboratory can ever repay the 
company for its expense is by discovering such 
chemical compounds as are called for to 
perfect inventions, and by making discoveries 
of which practical use can be made in advance 
of other concerns. From a business point of 
view, the maintenance of such a laboratory is 
at best an investment in the distant future, 
yet so inseparably has pure science come to be 
a part of business that the company not only 
does not begrudge the present expense, but is 
constantly enlarging the scope and equipment 
of the laboratory, in the belief that it will 
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ultimately pay for the original investment 
and be, besides, a source of great business 
strength. 


HOW THE INVENTORS ARE RECRUITED 


In the case of the General Electric Company, 
the men are employed as engineers, as depart- 
ment heads, or in other positions involving 
routine duties; and their inventing, though it 
is expected of them, is in addition to their 
regular work. In many other companies, 
the inventions department is recruited from 
the sporadic inventors. They come from 
all businesses and professions. Some resign 
from the Patent Office to become inven- 
tors. One is an ex-newspaperman from the 
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Middle West. Another was a groceryman 
in a small town in California. Another was 
once known as “The Lone Fisherman of 
Cape Cod.” 

The money return to a_ professional 
inventor in an inventions department is 
usually not large, but it is likely to be sure. 
The salaries paid range from the average 
$2,000 up to $10,000 or $12,000 a year. 
The inventions are assigned to the company 
employing him, though in rare instances a 
man receives a royalty in addition to his 
salary. 

The @e,00o patents taken out annually in 
the United States come mainly from the two 
classes of inventors described here. 


RUSSELL SAGE-A MAN OF DOLLARS 


THE STORY OF A LIFE DEVOTED SOLELY TO THE CHILL 
SATISFACTION OF MAKING MONEY FOR ITS OWN SAKE 


BY 


LINDSAY 


l VHE figure of Russell Sage is fading out 
of the market place. Once it was 
as certain a part of the Wall Street 

picture as the flag on the Custom House, as 

the flying messenger boys, as the swarm of 
men at the door of the Stock Exchange, in- 
coming and departing. No, it was more 
certain; for Russell Sage observed no holidays 
except Sunday until his body broke down 
under the overreaching task set by his cold, 
grim hunger for innumerable dollars. But 
the pale-blue eyes, though they are keener 
than the eyes of most men at any age, have 
not the quick and eager light which used to 
flash into them in response to the news of a 
bargain in prospect or achieved. The seamed 
gray face has lost its power of meeting all 
appeals for generosity or mercy with complete 
lack of expression; irritation and contempt 
show through sometimes; they are signs of 
the breaking down of the sternest physical 
discipline—for no real master of the Game, 
whether it be played with pennies, between 
newsboys on the curbstone, or with banks and 
railroads in the markets, willingly allows his 
face to register any human emotion. His 
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garments hang about him in austere homely 
lines, which have not changed in the memory 
of any man. His appearance, his ways, his 
stinginess, his great wealth have become 
a part of the traditions of his country. 

Every village has its skinflint. Sometimes 
he lives in a hovel on the outskirts of town, 
and tradition whispers that every knot hole 
and chink in the timbers of the shack are 
stuffed with currency ; sometimes he lives in a 
fine house on the hill and arrogantly displays 
his wealth upon the highways in order to 
hide the barren lovelessness which exists in 
the place which he calls his home. He is 
hated for the things he might do, but does 
not; he is pitied for the things he does not 
know and never can have. His hoard re- 
ceives from the community a hypocritical 
and covetous consideration, which is thereby 
automatically subtracted from the sum of 
human good-will. 

Russell Sage, for two generations, has been 
the skinflint of the great Yankee nation. 
Does a drummer (the drummer is the itinerant 
minstrel of this degenerate age) invent a 
tale of hardness of heart and tightness of fist 
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‘which appeal to him as worthy of becoming 
classic? He builds it about the personality 
of Russell Sage as naturally as the Homeric 
bard attributed an act of transcending 
wisdom to Athene or a deed of valor to Ares; 
the tale is accepted as true from the Lakes 
to the Gulf. This unlovely repute has come 
to Mr. Sage, so far as human discernment may 
go, with strict justice. It may not be true 
that Mr. Sage once deducted ten cents from 
an office boy’s wages because the boy brought 
him a fifteen-cent sandwich at lunch time 
instead of a five-cent sandwich; but the act 
is not inconsistent with anything Mr. Sage 
ever said or did. There are hufidreds of 
men who have seen him haggling*#with the 
Wall Street apple woman over the number 
of apples she should give him for a penny; 
or quarreling like the veriest newsboy with 
the Italian candy man at the Trinity Church 
railing in the effort to get a reduced price for 
a shopworn chocolate cream bar. 

Men have asked Russell Sage what his 
ambition is. He has answered with a set 
of copy-book ‘phrases about simple, just, and 
godly: living. He has never said that his 
ambition from the beginning. of his life has 
been to prove the superiority of his per- 
sistence and shrewdness over other men by 
accumulating the worldly tokens of worldly 
effort—dollars. Yet the closest analysis of 
his career reveals nothing else as its main- 
spring. 

He came into this world, if not as an un- 
welcome guest, certainly as an inopportune 
burden to a sorely tried family. Elisha Sage, 
his father, was moving his home from Con- 
necticut in the era of dissatisfaction following. 
the hard times after the War of 1812; he was 
bound for the Western Reserve, but the ar- 
rival of Russell so discomposed the family 
plans that it settled in Oneida County, New 
York. One of his older brothers had a grocery 
store in Troy. To him Russell, at fifteen 
years, was apprenticed at “four dollars a 
month and keep.” 

He did his work in the store; and he made 
shrewd bargains on his own account, trading 
jack-knives, clothing, and gimcracks, and 
acting as go-between in transactions that were 
out of the reach of his own small capital. At 
the end of his apprenticeship he was able to 
form a partnership with another brother, 
Montague. In a year or more he bought 
Montague’s interest and was his own master. 
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The Rechabite temperance crusade took a 
mighty hold in Troy in 1839. Part of the 
business of the Russell Sage grocery had been 
the sale of rum by the glass over the counter. 
The temperance zealots condemned the traffic ; 
the whole business of the store rested under 
the shade of their conspicuous disapproval. 
Young Sage announced that his “conscience 
troubled him.” He sold the store—pride in 
the righteousness of his convictions compelled 
him to state publicly that he sold it at a 
profit. Then he opened a new establishment, 
in partnership with John P. Bates, a righteous 
and substantial citizen; the sale of rum was 
not inhibited in the new store, but was made 
much less conspicuous. This was possible 
because the new store was on the docks and 
was a depot for river and interior trade as 
well as a_ horse-trading mart. In three 
years Mr. Bates examined the books, and 
discovered that his share of the accumu- 
lated profits was $75,000. It was enough 
—for Mr. Bates; he retired to live on 
his competence. Mr. Sage had always re- 
garded Mr. Bates as a sane and admirable 
person—but with this evidence of the falli- 
bility of human judgments he eliminated 
partnerships from his career. He has had 
associates and assistants, but never a partner 
since. 

Somewhere in that long, narrow head 
there is a place where intuitions of the probable 
course of things developed with wonderful 
frequency and accuracy. Next to frugality 
and industry, Russell Sage is rich because of 
his ability to make shrewder and quicker 
guesses than other men about what was going 
to happen. It came to him as essential to 
his future that he must know his way about 
in the world of politics. This was in the forties; 
there was no Hanna and no Harriman from 
whom to learn the lesson. With the least 
possible interruption of the affairs of his 
store, politics became part of Mr. Sage’s 
business. He became an alderman, a delegate 
to the Whig national conventions, a member 
of Congress. He played the game well, too; 
as when, in a slopping over of flattery on 
General Wool by another Troy alderman, 
Mr. Sage rose and publicly demanded recogni- 
tion of “‘the real hero of the Mexican War,”’ 
General Zachary Taylor, who was present; 
and again, when Mr. Sage led in the desertion 
of Henry Clay for Taylor in the convention. 
Nearly half a century later Mr. Sage read of 
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the campaign of William McKinley for the 
governorship of Ohio and said: ‘There 
comes a President of the United States.” 

One may study the incidents of Mr. Sage’s 
life with all the exact satisfaction that the 
mathematician has in the working out of an 
intricate problem. It has been observed 
that Mr. Sage took time from his store to 
develop his political experience—but with 
what great accumulative foresight! As a 
politician he was invited to inspect and study 
the Troy and Schenectady railroad, which 
was an enterprise put forward by Thurlow 
Weed and other great Whigs; Mr. Sage was 
instantly impressed by the potentiality of 
railroads. While the pioneer capitalists were 
still pottering over short railroads as an ex- 
periment, Russell Sage had convinced him- 
self of the certain profitable returns of through 
trunk lines. The Troy and Schenectady, 
as a short line, failed, and was bought in by 
the city of Troy, of which Mr. Sage was one of 
the controlling financial officers. He bought 
the road from the city at a fair price. In the 
fullness of time, which was very brief, once 
the road was in his hands, he sold it at a 
profit of about $200,000 to the combination of 
railroads out of which the New York Central 
was made. Nathaniel Banks was speaker 
of the House of Representatives in which Mr. 
Sage first sat. Mr. Sage (of course) had been 
one of the conspicuous Banks enthusiasts 
in the preliminary caucus. Mr. Sage wanted 
to be chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means. He was perfectly frank in 
explaining why. It was the committee 
nearest to the business interests of the nation; 
he could learn more of the prospects of the 
country and its industries there than any- 
where else. Mr. Banks could not grant the 
boon; Mr. Sage “could have anything else 
he wanted.”’ Mr. Sage promptly took second 
place on the committee. He learned many 
things which he says were of inestimable 
value to him at once and later. 

Meanwhile he was becoming heavily inter- 
ested in financial institutions. There were 
two banks in Troy in which he owned a very 
large share. There came the stringent days 
when gold commanded a premium of 280 and 
silver was nearly as high. The banks were 
solvent; their vaults were full of gold and 
silver. Mr. Sage had them put in liquidation; 
the depositors were paid in paper currency— 
“they had no right to complain,” said the 
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benevolent philanthropist; ‘‘did they not get 
roo cents on the dollar in the midst of a 
panic?”’ 

To follow Mr. Sage through the years would 
be monotonous; whether he was in the 
Northwest, looking out land and railroads 
and paying his way by wholesale horse 
speculations, or whether he was sitting as a 
stock -and-bond pawnbroker in his bare, 
dirty little Broadway office, frescoed with 
the rude drawings of waiting messenger boys, 
there is not one rosy warm ray of light across 
the scene. Would he have known if it. had 
come? Probably not. Romance is an acci- 
dent; Russell Sage’s plan of life never con- 
templated accidents except with dread. He 
dealt only in what he believed to be certainties. 

They call him the “Father of Puts and 
Calls.” He is proud of the title. He got it 
by inventing a practical way in which the 
owner of a small sum, say $25, $50, or $100, 
could risk it in the stock market against the 
Sage millions. A “put,” roughly defined, is 
‘a contract by which the seller thereof may 
be compelled to buy from the purchaser 
thereof on any day within a certain time 
certain amounts of a certain stock.’’ A call 
is ‘‘a contract by which the seller thereof 
may be compelled to sell to the purchaser 
thereof on any day within a certain time 
certain amounts of a certain stock.” Mr. 
Sage has almost always known, better than 
anyone else, what was going to happen in the 
stock market; the men of little capital have 
thought that they knew. He has matched 
his judgment against theirs for a considera- 
tion by selling them puts and calls. With 
his most sanctimonious tone and most 
serious expression he has always said that he 
was doing them a favor by allowing them to 
“have the use of his great capital for the 
exercise of their speculative judgment.” 
Now, of course, if he were always the winner 
nobedy would play the game with him. So 
a judicious number of losses were sustained, 
for the. stimulation of the business. His puts 
and calls were peddled through his agents 
indirectly. Mr. Sage has been known to put 
out puts and calls in great quantities in order 
to depress a stock or elevate it—making a 
vast profit by taking advantage in the open 
market of the price movements which he had 
thus brought about at small expense. 

Mr. Sage has all of the love for money in the 
concrete which might be predicated of his 
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life and habits. However much he may 
share with other millionaires the liking for 
vast quantities of stocks and bonds which 
water and legislation may corrupt or syndi- 
cates break through and steal, Mr. Sage pins 
his faith, and always has pinned it, to actual 
specie. He has under lock and key and 
within his reach more ready money than 
any other man in this country—probably 
more than any other man in the world. It is 
at the service of any one who will pay for the 
use of it and who can satisfy Mr. Sage that 
it will be returned promptly and in full. 
His transactions are for the most part made 
in secret. But now and then a typical one 
comes out in the courts. It is but a few 
years since one White, of Boston, a moneyless 
person, made a bid for $1,500,000 worth of 
government bonds of the issue of 1896. The 
bonds were awarded to White, who, if he had 
only the money to pay for them, could have 
resold them immediately at a profit of $45,000. 
A Boston bank entered into negotiations with 
White—slow and ponderous negotiations. 
Emissaries from Russell Sage appeared before 
the transactions were completed, offering to 
take the whole difficulty out of Mr. White’s 
way for the paltry consideration of $15,000. 
It is of such methods and such devices that 
the history of Mr. Sage’s bloodless alliances 
with Jay Gould and other financiers and free- 
booters of the Wall Street history must be 
written if it is written. But the tune of his 
soul is always on one melancholy string— 
money, more money, my money! 

It would be wrong to describe Mr. Sage as 
friendless. But his friends are to be looked 
for among those who, like the horses and 
children, are in no way potentially hostile to his 
fixed life campaign. There is no room left in 
his soul or his heart apparently for the big 
human feelings. Only three times, in the 
public prints, has it been recorded that Mr. 
Sage openly gave way to his feelings. When 
Grant & Ward failed in 1884, Wall Street 
descended upon Mr. Sage with puts and calls 
which meant that he must pay out about 
$8,000,000. He barricaded his doors and 
summoned the police! Jay Gould came over 
and took charge of the office and fairly 
blackguarded the old man into meeting his 
obligations. It was years before Mr. Sage 
recovered confidence in himself enough to do 
more than scalp the market here and there, 
and lend gold and silver at high interest on 
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unquestionable security. Norcross, the ma- 
niac, exploded a satchel full of nitro-glycerine 
at Mr. Sage’s feet. The millionaire escaped 
with slight injuries, but he moved in terror 
for months and established a guard and a 
succession of steel and netting defences around 
his office. Joseph H. Choate, in the course 
of the suit of Laidlaw, a messenger, to recover 
damages because Mr. Sage had grabbed him 
and had used him as a shield from the ex- 
plosion of the nitro-glycerine, put Mr. Sage 
to such a torture of sarcasm and satire that 
the old man timorously and at last angrily 
cried to the court for protection. That he 
showed human weaknesses on thes * occasions 
is not evidence of cowardice—these are the 
weaknesses, perhaps, not of a strong man, but 
certainly of a leathery one. 

Mr. Sage was married to a Miss Winne of 
Troy in 1841. She died in 1867 and within 
two years he married his present wife, who 
was her schoolmate and friend. Mrs. Sage has 
been far more sensitive to the ridicule and the 
envy which have grown up around her hus- 
band than he is himself. What a woman can 
do, by tact and perseverance and marvelous 
ingenuity, she has done to make the name 
of Sage known for generosity and for charity. 
She has made his home comfortable; a com- 
fortable home is worth a high price, therefore 
perhaps she is humored in her extravagances 
in educational projects and in like good works. 

Mr. Sage’s birthdays are always noticed by 
the newspapers. The best picture of the 
home life which has grown out of his years 
of scraping and holding is that which was 
presented to a reporter who was sent to see 
him on August 15, 1904, when he was 88. 
Mr. Sage was found playing dominoes with 
Mrs. Sage. The two of them were alone in 
the big house except for the servants. Be- 
tween half humorous, half querulous com- 
plaints because Mrs. Sage would not let him 
go down to business as he liked, he told how 
he had spent the day—remaining in the house 
in the morning, much against his will, because 
it was raining; attending the directors’ 
meeting of an uptown bank and collecting 
his five-dollar gold piece as an attendance fee, 
and visiting his dentist. As against the 
hundreds of stories, true and false, of Mr. 
Sage’s parsimony, how this celebration of a 
domestic festal day stands out big and clear 
as the reward of an unremittingly industrious, 
churchgoing, ambitious life! 
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who in 1900 did not own a mile of rail- 

road— Messrs. W. H. Moore, J. H. 
Moore, D. G. Reid and W. B. Leeds—have 
brought beneath their mastery 15,000 miles 
of line, one-twelfth of the total in the United 
States. They have nullified the plans of other 
railroad magnates for the subdivision of the 
traffic of the West. They have successfully 
fought with Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., and 
with Mr. E.H. Harriman. They now control 
railroad companies representing a total capi- 
tal of more than $900,000,000, are backed by 
great banking wealth, and have become a new, 
picturesque, and powerful force in American 
commerce and finance. 

On June 4, 1901, W. H. Moore and D. G. 
Reid were elected directors of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway. Their elec- 
tion was the culmination of a nine months’ 
campaign carried on in the Wall Street 
market, in which they had purchased more 
than half the stock of the road. This was 
the beginning of the railroad career of the 
men now known familiarly in Wall Street as 
the “Rock Island Crowd.’ This clique 
consists of the four men already mentioned. 
Mr. Reid and Mr. Leeds were elected directors 
later in 1901. By the end of that year these 
four men had assumed control of the railroad. 

Their entrance into the railroad world came 
at the psychological moment. Messrs. Hill, 
Harriman, Gould and Morgan were at that 
moment engaged in the task of subdividing 
the American West into four great railroad 
empires. Just one month previous to the 
election of Mr. Moore and Mr. Reid as direc- 
tors, the panic of May 9th had come upon 
Wall Street. It was the end of a long fight 


l’ the short space of four years four men 


between Mr. Hill and Mr. Harriman to settle 
who should rule the railroads of the North- 
west. 


Mr. Hill had won that engagement, and 





all the great railroad properties of the North- 
west were being shaped for his administration. 
It had been settled that Mr. Harriman was to 
hold the Union Pacific, the central lines 
leading to the Pacific Coast, and the Southern 
Pacific, which at that time was supreme 
along the Gulf of Mexico. Mr. Gould had 
claimed for himself supremacy in the great 
triangle south of the Missouri River, covering 
perhaps the most fertile region of the South- 
west. Mr. Morgan was associated with Mr. 
Hill in the North, and was interested in the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé, in the South- 
west. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
way had been left out of all account in this 
partition of the West. It had stood alone 
for years. Under the management of the 
Cables, of Chicago, it had developed a very 
rich local traffic, and had become a very 
steady railway corporation, earning and 
paying good dividends under all circum- 
stances, enjoying a reputation for excellent 
credit and for solid wealth. It had, however, 
allowed its more progressive neighbors to 
close it in on the west, on the north, and on © 
the south. The entrance of the Moores and 
their associates changed this policy and this 
situation immediately. They began the most 
aggressive railroad policy west of the Missis- 
sippi. They bought the road with one in- 
tention—namely, to make it a power in the 
West. They announced at the outset that 
they did not intend to allow any railroad to 
close in on the Rock Island; that they did not 
intend to allow the road to remain merely 
a local line; and that they intended that it 
should ultimately operate its own trains 
through to the Pacific Coast on the west and 
to the Gulf of Mexico on the south. 

These announcements created a stir in the 
railroad world. Wall Street and the railway 
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JUDGE W. H. MOORE 


The leader of the Rock Island Syndicate 
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MR. D. G. REID 


Next in importance to Judge Moore in the Syndicate and the hardest worker of the four associates 
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MR. J. Il. MOORE 


Brother of Judge Moore and his partner in the tin-plate and the Rock Island enterprises 
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MR. W. B. LEEDS 


I'he former manufacturer of tin plate who joined the Rock Island Syndicate 
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magnates of the West made a swift investiga- 
tion of the “Rock Island Crowd,” which 
revealed the fact that this Western clique 
had plenty of money to back up this policy. 
It transpired that these four men had made 
the fortune which they invested in the Rock 
Island by selling the stocks of the American 
Tin Plate Company, the National Steel 
Company, the American Steel Hoop Company, 
and the American Sheet Steel Company to 
Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Company. Mr. 
Morgan had undertaken to consolidate the 
great ring of steel companies in order to make 
the United States Steel Corporation. In 
1900, when the work was practically com- 
pleted, he had discovered that beside his 
corporations the Moores and their friends had 
built up another ring of steel companies. 
Where the Morgan company had a rail mill 
the Moores also had a rail mill; where the 
Morgan company had pig-iron furnaces 
the Moores also had pig-iron furnaces; 


where the Morgan company had sheet-steel 
plants the Moores also had sheet-steel plants. 
The great competition to eliminate competi- 
tion in the steel trade had created a compe- 
tition that could not fail to ruin the Morgan 
company. The Moore companies were for 


sale; the price was tremendous, but it had to 
be paid. The capital of the United States 
Steel Corporation was increased $100,000,000, 
and the Moore plants were bought in. 

With this capital the Western clique came 
into Wall Street and bought control of the 
Rock Island. They accumulated the stock 
through a period of nine months or a year. 
During that time the price rose from about 
80 to about 160. The old directors of the 
road did 1.0t realize that the Westerners 
meant to buy control. They thought, and 
publicly said, that the Moores and their 
friends were merely speculating in the stock, 
and would ultimately attempt to sell out at a 
profit. 

It was a great mistake. The Moores had 
with them the First National Bank of New 
York,.in addition to their own capital. 
They were well prepared to carry out a great 
ambition. They had steadfastly set their minds 
upon the purchase of the Rock Island and 
the building of that railroad into a gigantic 
system. They were not the gamblers that 
the Street considered them. They did not, 
in this instance, care for the profits of specu- 
lation, however great those profits might be. 
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For many months they bought Rock Island 
stock, both in the market and at private sale. 
It was only a few weeks previous to the elec- 
tion of Mr. W. H. Moore and Mr. D. G. Reid 
as directors that the old owners of Rock 
Island became aware of the fact that they 
had lost the company. 

Mr. W. H. Moore was recognized from the 
very outset as the strongest of the clique. 
Prior to 1896, he and his brother, Mr. J. H. 
Moore, had been among the most prominent of 
the corporation lawyers of Chicago. They 
had been connected with the creation of many 
industrial companies. In 1896 they had 
carried on a great speculation in’ the stock of 
the Diamond Match Company and of the 
New York Biscuit Company. They had 
failed in the crash in those stocks, which in 
that year closed the Chicago Stock Exchange 
for weeks and brought many of the city’s 
banking houses to the brink of ruin. Between 
1896 and 1899 the Moores had risen again 
to wealth and power; had created the National 
Biscuit Company, the American Tin Plate 
Company, the National Steel Company, and 
other great industrial enterprises. They had 
repaid their debts, and had made good to 
most of the losers in the Chicago crash for 
all that they had lost. Finally, they had sold 
out their steel companies to Mr. Morgan. 
They had become associated with Mr. D. G. 
Reid and Mr. W. B. Leeds in the formation 
of the American Tin Plate Company, for 
these two men were the most prominent in 
the biggest of the independent companies 
manufacturing tin plate. The four had come 
to New York together. 


WHAT THE MEN ARE LIKE 


They make a striking group. Mr. W. H. 
Moore, familiarly known as Judge Moore, is a 
man about fifty-five years old.. In appearance 
he is a strong contrast to most of the other 
railroad magnates. He stands more than 
six feet in height, and is powerfully built. 
His face is broad and strong. The spirit of 
good nature is in his eyes and in the smile that 
always rests about his mouth. He would 
be picked out everywhere as the genial man, 
the warm friend, and the honest enemy. 
Intelléctually he is a searcher after new things. 
In speech he is epigrammatic. For example, 
he illustrates the fertility of the West as 
compared with the East in the terse remark 
“Tf Christopher Columbus had landed in 
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California, Maine would not yet have been 
discovered.”’ 

Men in Wall Street speak of his daring. 
But he is daring because he knows. He under- 
stands in full the intricacies of market manipu- 
lation, of market influence, of banking 
intrigue, of personal ambition in its effect on 
market values. He has never been known 
to stampede. In the very crisis of the 
Diamond Match panic in Chicago, he, the 
centre of that panic, was the coolest and 
most collected man on all La Salle Street. 
Again, when the crisis of the great decline 
of 1903 fell upon Wall Street, Judge Moore 
was playing golf in Massachusetts, out of all 
touch with his Wall Street office. He 
knew that his own affairs and the affairs of 
his associates were safe, and in that knowledge 
he rested and played golf, while two great 
Stock Exchange houses tumbled in ruin, and 
while the value of securities shrunk millions 
before men’s eyes as they watched the 
tickers of the Stock Exchange. 

Next to Judge Moore Wall Street considers 
Mr. D. G. Reid the greatest force in the 
group. He is the most energetic of the four 
men who make up the syndicate. He has 
risen entirely by his own efforts from the 
vice-presidency of a small country bank in 
Indiana to a position of tremendous wealth 
and power. He owes his success to two 
characteristics: first, his ability to seize upon 
any and all chances that come to him; and, 
second, an energy in carrying on his work 
that has few equals in the business section 
of New York. 

Mr. Reid is an opportunist. No matter 
what the situation in which he finds himself, 
he meets that situation, meets it squarely, 
and meets it immediately. He is never 
caught napping. Fifteen years ago, asso- 
ciated with Mr. W. B. Leeds, he saw in the 
protection afforded by the McKinley tariff 
an opportunity to build up in the United 
States a tin-plate industry that would 
rival that of Wales, which then supplied to 
the world practically all the tin plate used in 
commerce. His recognition of that oppor- 
tunity was the basis of his present fortune. 
He and Mr. Leeds practically created the tin- 
plate industry of Indiana. At the time when 


the Moores organized the tin-plate trust 
these two men had brought the industry 
into a place second to none in the commercial 
records of that state. 
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At all times and in all places indomitable 
energy and courage have marked his opera- 
tions. He is the hardest worker of the four 
associates. He does not take account of all 
the details of his many companies, as Mr. 
E. H. Harriman, for instance, does; but, in a 
broad way, he knows at all times what each 
company is doing. As chairman of the 
board of directors of the Rock Island System, 
he is the one that sets the great machine in 
motion. It is left to the presidents, the vice- 
presidents, and all the other cogs in the ad- 
ministrative machine to see that the motion 
is regular, efficacious and economical. If it 
fails in one of these particulars, Mr. Reid 
takes swift cognizance of the failure. Person- 
ally, he shares with his three associates the 
hearty Western temperament that makes a 
man worth meeting. His manners are breezy, 
his speech quick, his wits keen. He likes a 


“situation.”” Men have called him a born 
conspirator. He is constantly at war with 
things as they are. Precedent, history, 


etiquette have little force with him, except 
to indicate the way things need not neces- 
sarily be done. He is credited with being 
the instigator of most of the innovations in 
the Rock Island Company. 


THE SYSTEM GROWS 


These are the leaders of the group. From 
the very outset of their career as railroad men 
they were exposed to one of the most bitter 
campaigns of rumor and invective chronicled 
in Wall Street history. Yet they went upon 
their deliberate way with a determination and 
a singleness of purpose that are only now 
beginning to win a tardy recognition through- 
out the United States. In r1go01, under the 
very guns of their enemies, they carried out a 
series of railroad transactions that rivals even 
the most ambitious undertakings of Mr. J. J. 
Hill. In the summer of that year they 
leased the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & 
Northern Railroad, which let their system 
into St. Paul and Minneapolis. This purchase 
added 1,500 miles of railway to the Rock 
Island System. Later in the year it was 
announced that they had bought the Choctaw, 
Oklahoma & Gulf Railway, thereby adding 
1,000 miles of line in the centre of the great 
Southwest. In the meantime their railroad 
had been pushed southwest from Kansas 
City to the gates of Mexico, reaching El 
Paso, and southward across the borders of 
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MAP SHOWING HOW THE ROCK ISLAND SYSTEM HAS GROWN IN SIX YEARS 


Texas. By the middle of the summer of 
1902, one year after their acquisition of con- 
trol, the Rock Island had increased its line 
from 3,600 miles to 7,033 miles in operation 
and g24 miles under construction. The 
company’s property had doubled in a year. 
It was at this point that Wall Street began 
to realize that it had misjudged the ‘“ Rock 
Island Crowd.” It had called them specu- 
lators, but speculators do not build railroads. 
It had called them gamblers, but gamblers 
do not buy over night thousands of miles of 
line. It dawned upon the Street that there 
had come into the East a new railroad power. 





The railroad magnates of the country realized 
this fact at the same moment. There was a 
hasty scramble to “nail down”’ every railroad 
within the reach of these men for fear that 
they might think they wanted it. Astonish- 
ing stories of their wealth and backing took 
the place of the rumors of coming failure, of 
gambling deals in wheat, corn and cotton. 
Slowly the names of. Gates and Drake and 
other speculators of the West were struck, by 
popular vote, from the list of the ‘‘ Rock Island 
Crowd.” That body gradually narrowed down 
until four names stood out—the names of the 
Moores, Mr. Reid and Mr. Leeds. 
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It is not necessary to follow through the 
intricacies of the plan whereby they combined 
the system. It is enough to say that by the 
introduction of a scheme for eliminating 
securities that have voting power and putting 
out bonds and non-voting stocks in their 
place they contrived that this entire system 
can be controlled and dictated by the owner- 
ship of about $26,000,000 of stock worth in 
the market not more than $20,000,000. The 
control of $289,444,400 of stocks and 
$551,312,000 of bonds rests in the hands of 
the men who own this $26,000,000 of stock. 


MR. YOAKUM’S APPEARANCE 


So fortified and strengthened, by the release 
of cash that had been tied up in holding 
control of all these lines, the four went on 
their campaign of conquest. Their biggest 
deal came in the winter of 1902-1903. A 
certain Texan, Mr. B. F. Yoakum, had met 
the Rock Island in every attempt made by 
that system to extend its lines south of 
Kansas City. When the Rock Island people 
arrived at a certain point they were always 
quite certain to find this man and his railroad 
just ten minutes or so ahead of them. When 
they had bought their way, at most tre- 
mendous cost, into St. Louis, and looked about 
to find the line that would let them due 
south to a connection with the Choctaw, they 
found this man in possession of the only line 
that was open to them, namely, the St. Louis, 
Memphis & Southeastern. When they de- 
termined to reach New Orleans they found 
that the St. Louis & San Francisco, con- 
trolled by Mr. Yoakum, had just completed 
an alliance with the Southern Railway for an 
entrance into that port. 

They talked business to Mr. Yoakum 
for six months. Once the negotiations fell 
through, but they could not afford to let 
the “’Frisco”’ go. They met at last, on 
terms that some call dear and some call 
cheap. Therefore, presumably, they were 
fair. With the ’Frisco System they took 
Mr. Yoakum, making him one of them. 
Above all other things they needed men 
with railroad training. They found them 
on the ’Frisco. To-day Mr. B. L. Winchell, 
one of Mr. Yoakum’s old lieutenants, is 
president of the Rock Island, and another, 
Mr. A. J. Davidson, is president of the 
Frisco. 

This added to the Rock Island system 


5,108 miles of good southwestern railroad, 
running through eleven states rich in cotton, 
corn, wheat and livestock. A mighty tonnage 
of coal and lumber was also added. It 
brought the total up to more than 13,000 
miles of road. It let the Rock Island into 
nearly every state between the Great Divide 
and the Mississippi River and into two states 
east of the river. It gave the system access 
to the great triangle that lies between the 
two rivers and the Gulf. Without it there 
could not have been success, for with ’Frisco 
freight diverted to other railroads at the 
Missouri River the main lines of the Rock 
Island from Kansas City southward would 
have been starved. 


CAPTURING THE CHICAGO & ALTON 


One miore incident, perhaps the most 
remarkable in the whole story, remains to 
complete the record of these men—the 
capture of the Chicago & Alton. Mr. E. H. 
Harriman, creator of the Union Pacific 
system, esteemed the Alton safe within his 
fold. He did not own control. He had a 
large block of stock, but more than a majority 
lay in the market. No one dreamed that any 
clique would dare attempt to take the road. 
But quietly and patiently, throughout the 
greater part of a year, the stock was gathered 
in. Barely a week before the annual meeting 
last October it was announced in Wall Street, 
without warning, that a Rock Island syndicate 
had taken control of the Alton. It came asa 
bitter surprise to Mr. E. H. Harriman. Rumor 
says that he interviewed Mr. D. G. Reid in 
Mr. Reid’s office, and that the interview was 
neither short nor sweet. The upshot of it 
was that the two came to an agreement. 
The gist of the agreement is merely the recog- 
nition of the principle that whoever owns 
most of the stock controls the road. The 
‘‘Rock Island Crowd” owns most of the stock. 
This adds about goo miles to the railroad in 
their control, and completes, to date, the 
record of this syndicate. 

The following figures show the mileage and 
the capital of the old Rock Island Railway as 
it stood in 1899, before the Moores and their 
friends became railroad men, and the mileage 
and capital of all the roads now controlled 
by them. The Chicago & Alton is not con- 
trolled by the Rock Island as a railroad; it is 
a separate company, the control of which lies 
in the hands of the Rock Island syndicate. 




















COMPANY 1800 1905 

MILES MILES 
Chicaroy Re. TP. ORY. cass 3,019.47 7,205.92 
Under construction ........... 439.78 
ye OS CS 2 5,107.74 
Under constriction .......0.. 800.00 
Ciieawo Oe AlEON: 254106 cis sass 915.00 





Total R. I. mileage........ 3,619.37 14,468.44 


$289,444,400 
55 I 3 I2,000 


$50,000,000 
66,081,000 


Capital stock 
Bonds 





Total capital R. I. $116,081,000 $840,756,400 


THE METHODS OF THE MEN 


Had any writer four years ago conceived 
and written about these things as possible 
he would have been laughed out of Wall 
Street. The way of the Street is to run 
within beaten paths. ‘Rockefeller we know, 
and Morgan we know, and Vanderbilt we 
know—but who are these?’’ said Wall Street, 
in its wisdom. The theory is that since a 
man has never done a certain thing he never 
can and never will do it. It is the spirit of 
the East. The daring, the almost reckless 
courage, the rash initiative of the Western 
pioneer were almost unknown qualities in 
Wall Street until this breezy group from the 
West arrived. 

They have now intrenched themselves in 
a dozen banks and trust companies. They 
sit as directors on the board of the First 
National Bank. They have made connections, 
within the past three months, with the great 
private banking house of Messrs. Speyer & 
Company. 

The most prominent characteristic of the 
group is their absolute indifference to public 
sentiment, to public fears, to public panics. 
When the great decline of 1903 was at its 
dismal limit Judge Moore spent five months 
in Massachusetts, driving his fine horses about 
the country roads at Pride’s Crossing, playing 
golf, fishing, doing anything but take heed 
of Wall Street. Mr. J. H. Moore was safe 
at his country place in Wisconsin during the 
same period. Mr. W. B. Leeds was at New- 
port and abroad. Mr. D. G. Reid was in 
Europe. When he came to the Street he 
took no part in its activities. He listened to 
the tales of woe that Wall Street told each 
morning in the papers, but had no word for 
Wall Street. He let the papers talk. They 
said many bitter things about the Rock 
Island and its owners. They accused them 
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of being one of the fundamental causes of the 
great decline. They talked of watered stocks, 
of wild adventurous schemes, of deliberate 
malice, even of panic and failure for the 
Rock Island and its affiliated interests. 

It was at this apparently desperate moment 
that, talking to one of these men about the 
rumors that flew so thick and fast, I caught 
from him a phrase that put the attitude of 
the clique in a nutshell: 

“Turn their faces to the sea and let them 
talk—it will not answer back.” 

Quiet, imperturbable, inscrutable, they 
faced that wild year of 1903. They knew to 
the slightest detail what was going forward. 
They had measured the situation, believed 
at all times they had measured it aright, and 
went on their way, apparently defiant. 
They traced to their sources the myriad 
rumors concerning their credit that found cur- 
rency in Wall Street. They found the sources 
in banking houses that had never collected 
from them commissions for floating bonds, for 
underwriting of any kind. They learned in 
that year against whom they had to fight. 
They measured, with a careful eye, through 
twelve long months of uneasiness on Wall 
Street, the weakness and the strength of 
every man and firm that stood against them. 

These are the men in whose hands lies 
the destiny of the Rock Island System. 
Their system of roads covers the West like 
a giant cobweb. On its perimeter the threads 
are anchored at New Orleans, Galveston, El 
Paso, Denver, Watertown, St. Paul, Chicago, 
and Birmingham. Within the sweep of its 
arms lie nineteen states, with an aggregate 
area of 1,385,000 square miles, nearly 40 
per cent. of the entire area of the Union, 
and forty cities and towns with a population 
of more than 25,000 people apiece. In 1go1 
these nineteen states produced corn worth 
$620,000,000, out of a total for the country of 
$750,000,000, or 83 per cent. of the entire 
crop; and wheat worth $176,000,000, out of a 
total of $373,000,000, or 48 per cent. of the 
entire crop. 

There are larger systems, more compact 
systems, and more perfectly organized systems 
in the United States. The Harriman System, 
the Hill System, the Pennsylvania System 
are equally big, and all are more perfectly 
organized than the Rock Island. The marvel 
of it is not in its perfection, but in its very 
existence. It has taken twenty years to 
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organize the Pennsylvania System. The 
beginning of the Vanderbilt organization is 
passing from the memory of Wall Street’s 
oldest men. As a young man Mr. J. J. Hill 
began the working out of the plan that has 
created the Northern Securities System, with 
its 19,000 miles of track, and now, an old 
man, he is still laboring. It took Mr. Hill 
twenty-two years to bring beneath his hand 
g,o00 miles of road. In four years the 
“Rock Island Crowd” has formed a system 
of nearly 15,000 miles. 


MANAGING THE SYSTEM 

The difficulties to be encountered in the 
administration of such a system cannot be 
adequately understood by any outsider. 
The task of meeting them on this system is 
entrusted largely to the two presidents, Mr. 
A. J. Davidson, at St. Louis, handling the 
affairs of the ’Frisco, and Mr. B. L. Winchell, 
at Chicago, looking after the more difficult 
management of the Rock Island itself. 
Both report to Mr. Robert Mather, at New 
York, the president of the Rock Island Com- 
pany, who in turn takes matters of importance 
before the executive committees of the two 
companies, then through the finance com- 
mittee, and finally, in rare cases, to the 
directors of the Rock Island Company. 

The finance committee is rather an innova- 
tion. It consists of seven men—Messrs. W. H. 
Moore, J. H. Moore, D. G. Reid, W. B. Leeds, 
F. L. Hine, vice-president of the First 
National Bank, James Speyer, head of the 
banking house of Speyer & Company, and 
Marshall Field, of Chicago, merchant and 
multi-millionaire. It will be noted that the 
Rock Island syndicate proper holds the 
balance of power in this committee, which is 
practically the final administrative body of 
the system. The two banking representatives 
are there to advise, to censure, to restrict, 
perhaps, in financing. They represent the 
two banking branches—the chartered and the 
private. Mr. Field is also an adviser, being 
considered throughout the country as one of 
the most nearly correct and unfailing critics 
of business conditions at large. It is safe 
to say that if Mr. Field advises caution in new 
enterprises, his voice carries as much weight 
as any voice on the committee. 

The Rock Island System is a system of the 
future, not of the present. It can now hardly 
be called a system at all. The merger of the 








Rock Island and the ’Frisco is financially 
complete, but physically and actually the 
two are still distinct. They do not yet 
operate together for the full economy of which 
they are capable. Few new important routes 
have yet been put in operation by the use of 
the combined lines. Ultimately, it is intended 
that the Iowa division of the Rock Island shall 
feed the ’Frisco main line north and south 
into New Orleans, making that system a 
carrier of the grain of the North and the North- 
west in tremendous volume. Reciprocally, 
it is intended that the great coal beds on the 
Choctaw and the ’Frisco throughout Indian 
Territory shall give to the Rock Island lines 
the fuel for Kansas City and Omaha, and 
that the lumber of Arkansas and Texas shall be 
distributed throughout the Central West by 
the Rock Island lines. But these are as yet 
hardly formulated intentions. Little indeed 
has been done toward their fulfilment. 
They are coming developments. As_ the 
Gulf trade expands, as it certainly must 
expand, the Rock Island and the ’Frisco 
will unite in support of Galveston and New 
Orleans. The new main line of the ’Frisco 
down the Mississippi Valley, on an almost 
level grade, like that of the New York Central, 
is intended to become a new Illinois Central, 
with a traffic richer than that of any other line 
in the West. But these are matters that time 
must decide. At the present moment both 
the Rock Island and the ’Frisco are hardly 
making advances. They are easily holding 
their own in revenues, the ’Frisco better than 
the Rock Island, but they have not yet 
shown what they can really do. More than 
2,000 miles of the combined system is 
railroad that has been open for traffic less 
than twelve months, and it is, perhaps, 
hardly fair to judge such a railroad beside the 
older lines. 

Finally, the whole gigantic problem of the 
success of the system resolves itself into a 
question of national prosperity. If the West 
is to be prosperous this system must also 
advance. If the West encounters adversity 
the way of the Rock Island will be hard 
indeed. The natural resources of the road 
are so diversified that flat failure can hardly 
come to it. It touches the spring wheat belt 
in Minnesota and South Dakota; the winter 
wheat belt in Kansas, Iowa and Illinois; the 
corn belt in Nebraska, Missouri, Arkansas and 
It reaches coal at Denver, Birming- 


Texas. 
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ham, in Illinois, and along the lines of the 
Choctaw through Arkansas and Oklahoma. 
It carries cotton from Alabama, Mississippi, 
Texas and the central river valley. Lumber 
tonnage piles upon it in Arkansas and Texas. 
The zinc mines of Joplin, Mo., the rice of 
Louisiana, the iron ore and finished iron of 
Birmingham, the packing-house products of 
Chicago, Kansas City and Omaha, pay toll 
to it. From Chicago and St. Paul to Denver 
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on the north, and from Memphis and New 
Orleans to El Paso on the south, there is not 
a commercial, agricultural, or business im- 
pulse in the great West that will not find its 
reflex action on the Rock Island System. 
It is therefore little wonder that, with the 
utmost confidence, Judge Moore sums up the 
situation in a characteristic sentence:. 

“Our future is the future of the West— 
and we believe in the West.” 
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A GREATER PROPORTION OF THE 


PANIES 


THE EXAMPLE OF GERMANY —THE INEXCUSABLE COST OF THE 
IN THE UNITED STATES—A SUGGESTION TOWARD 


BY 
S. PRATT 


SERENO 


COMPARISON between the business 
methods of American and foreign 
insurance companies is calculated to 

make people think. In German Government 
industrial insurance 93 per cent. of the total 
income goes to the policy-holders. In British 
industrial insurance the return is only 60 per 
cent., but in ordinary life insurance in Great 
Britain it is 90.8 per cent. The return for 
three industrial insurance companies in the 
United States is 66 per cent.; of twenty-eight 
ordinary life insurance companies it is but 
82.6 per cent. ; and for the two leading accident, 
health, employers’ liability and miscellaneous 
insurance companies it is only 52 per cent. 
The accurate figures given below have an 
illuminating significance: 
GERMANY 

Total receipts Government industrial 

insurance (1901) $109,426,176 
Total cost of administration $7,569,394 
Per cent. of cost to income ‘| 

GREAT BRITAIN 

Total income industrial life insur- 

ance (1904) $54,149,011 
Commissions and expenses $21,546,299 
Per cent. of cost to income 40. 
Total income ordinary life insur- 

ance (1904) $168,137,327 
Commissions and expenses $15,272,933 
Per cent. of cost to income 9.2 


INCOME OF FOREIGN 
RETURNED TO POLICY-HOLDERS THAN OF AMERICAN COMPANIES — 


INSURANCE COM 


BUSINESS 


NEEDED REFORMS 


UNITED STATES 
Total income three industrial life 
insurance companies (1904) $115,656,522 
Expense of management $30,300,487 
Per cent. of expense to income.... 34: 
Total income twenty-eight ordinary 
life insurance companies (1904). . 
Expense of management .......... 
Per cent. of expense to income 
Total income two leading accident, 
health, employers’ liability and 
miscellaneous insurance compa- 
nies (1904) $11,545,019 
Cost of management $5,612,416 
Per cent. of cost to income 48. 


$444,516,031 
$77,606,902 
17.4 


It was lately said by the president of a 
leading life insurance company that insurance 


statistics are ‘‘as misleading as railroad 
statistics,’ and that comparisons based on 
them are not merely odious—they are danger- 
ous. There is a basis of truth in this, and 
the foregoing statistics are subject to the 
qualification that, though drawn in every 
case from official sources, they constitute no 
perfect conditions for comparison. Any dis- 
cussion of insurance, even in a true scientific 
spirit, is, moreover, open to the peril that 
criticism intended to be helpful and construc- 
tive, may be confounded with that criticism, 
so common at this time, which is hostile and 
sensational. 
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The comparison, however, suggests the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. If Germany, after twenty years’ experi- 
ence of industrial insurance under government 
control and subsidy, is satisfied with the results 
achieved, may not the United States consider 
the desirability of establishing a similar 
system? 

2. If industrial insurance under government 
control can be administered with such a high 
degree of efficiency and such a low percentage 
of cost, are not the people of the United 
States paying too much for their life insurance, 
conducted, as it is, as an independent business 
enterprise? 

The two questions may be considered 
together. 

As long ago as 1893 a report was made to 
our Congress in regard to German insurance. 
The report was presented by Labor Com- 
missioner Carroll D. Wright, but was written 
by Professor John Graham Brooks, who made 
a personal investigation in Germany. Mr. 
Wright in transmitting the report said: “It 


is too soon to determine just what the ultimate 
outcome of the German experiment will be. 
Twenty years’ experience will enable the world 


to come to a positive conclusion whether by 
that experiment the economic insecurity of 
those engaged in industry can be removed 
and a condition of prosperous contentment 
secured.” 

The German insurance, although compul- 
sory, allows considerable freedom of choice 
and, although under government control, is 
largely administered by trade associations. 
It includes, with certain limitations, all 
persons engaged in industry, trade, commerce, 
agriculture, and domestic service. In 1go1 
there were 10,319,564 insured against sickness. 
In 1902 the number insured against accidents 
was 17,582,000, and in the same year1 3,380,600 
were insured against invalidity and old 
age. There is nothing to equal these figures 
in insurance statistics. Industrial insurance 
against death in the United States comprises 
about 15,000,000 policies. It is intended to 
extend the German system so as to include 
insurance for widows and orphans, and also 
against lack of employment. 

The income of German insurance is ob- 
tained by contributions from employers and 
employees, with a small government subsidy 
and interest from funds. The proportion in 
I90I Was 45.20 per cent, from employers, 
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37.64 from employees, 6.43 from the Govern- 
ment, and 10.73 from interest. The total 
receipts in r1go1 were $109,426,176. The 
distribution amounted to $88,143,152, of 
which $40,634,865 went for care of the sick 
and $39,938,892 for other indemnifications. 
The cost of administration was only $7,569,304, 
or 7 per cent. of the total income and 
8.59 of the disbursements. The entire dis- 
bursements on all accounts from 1885 to 1go1 
amounted to about $835,000,000. 

The main differences between the German 
and the American insurance systems are sev- 
eral: The German has government aid and is 
under government control. The American en- 
joys no subsidy and is under independent man- 
agement. The German insurance is compulsory. 
The American is voluntary. The German 
is ‘‘a social institution,’’ to use the words of 
the German Government. It is an attempt 
on the part of a paternal government ‘“‘to 
lessen existing social sufferings, and to bring 
to general recognition by means of systematic 
institutions the duty of the community as a 
whole to participate in the work of charity 
which has grown out of the sacred soil of 
Christianity ’’—this the language of the present 
Kaiser, who has carried forward the work of 
his grandfather, the founder of the system. 
In the United States insurance is a business, 
conducted as a rule not for profit but for 
mutual benefit, but still a business carried on 
by business men on business principles and in 
no case as a charity. These differences 
account for a part of the difference in the cost 
of the two systems. 

It is as an experiment in sociology that the 
German Government insurance has_ been 
chiefly studied. It is maintained that since 
its establishment “the general condition of the 
workmen—material, hygienic, legal, moral and 
spiritual—has been considerably improved, 
and that during the same period the whole 
political economy of the Empire has pros- 
pered to an immense degree.’’ It is easy to 
show that the German Empire has prospered 
during the period of this insurance. Large 
as are the burdens it imposes upon employers, 
industry has not languished nor have rates 
of wages suffered. The population has in- 
creased; the public health has been greatly 
promoted, and the conditions of life im- 
proved. Whether all this can be attributed 
to the policy which established industrial in- 
surance, a policy announced by Chancellor 
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von Bilow in 1903 as being ‘“‘the duty of the 
‘monarchy to intercede and compensate mat- 
ters so that the contrasts between the classes 
may be reduced,’ is open to question. The 
report made to our Government in 1893 said: 
“Perhaps the general impression left upon 
the student of this legislation is a certain 
helplessness about drawing any general con- 
clusions as to economic results.”” Henry W. 
Farnam says: “In the German experience it 
has thus far been impossible to create the 
instinct of forethought and care which is 
implied where insurance is voluntary.’’ 
That the success of this insurance in Ger- 
many has led to somewhat similar experiments 
in France, Italy, Belgium, Austria, and other 
countries is not surprising. In New Zealand 
the Government conducts a regular insurance 
business in competition with private com- 
panies. What is remarkable is that there has 
been so little agitation for a similar system 
in this country. The time has come, evi- 
dently, for a change in this respect. The 
German insurance is a socialistic institution. 
It was established in part to prevent the 
spread of radical socialism by measures of a 
socialistic character intended to do away 
with conditions that would cause discontent. 


It is true that it has failed to prevent the 
spread of socialism, for 3,000,000 socialist 
votes were cast in Germany in 1903, and there 


are eighty-one socialist members of the 
Reichstag, but it has probably modified 
somewhat the character of the socialist 
agitation, which is less violent than in other 
days. 

Now there are conditions in the United 
States indicating a prevailing spirit of dis- 
content which seems to be favorable for 
socialistic ventures of this kind. Of all 
corporations the public franchise corporation 
has been the one that, on the whole, is the 
most corrupt and the least responsive to 
public interests. This has led to a demand 
for public ownership, and Chicago has _ al- 
ready voted to make herself “the Glasgow of 
America.’’ The railroads have been guilty 
of gross discriminations and rebates, and this 
has led to a general demand for radical 
legislation for Federal control, and on the 
part of some for government operation. 
Already an example of government ownership 
is afforded by the Panama Railroad, which 
as soon as it had passed into complete Federal 
control reduced its charges, to the benefit of 
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the consumer. What is more natural, there- 
fore, in view of all these facts than that there 
should be an agitation for government in- 
dustrial insurance in this country? Such an 
agitation, if it started, would not be deterred 
by any constitutional objections. Nor would 
it be stopped by any such arguments as that 
“it would put in peril the principle of self- 
help,” or that “‘a paternal government makes 
a weak citizenship.’”’ The question of govern- 
ment ownership, provided it does not involve 
confiscation, is not one of morals but of 
policy, and the individualist has little ground 
to stand upon if it can be shown: 1. That 
operation of business by individual enterprise 
results in lax and costly administration, and 
a corrupt and dangerous power; and, 2. 
That the same service may be performed 
for mankind by the: Government honestly, 
cheaply, and efficiently. 

Any agitation for government insurance, 
therefore, would be helped by the investiga- 
tion which is now going on in regard to the 
life insurance companies in the United States 
under independent control. 

Now what is the record which independent 
insurance enterprise in this country has 
established? When this question is asked 
our insurance men have much to explain in 
dealing with the showing of a percentage of 
cost of management to income of 17.4 in the 
case of ordinary, of 34 in the case of industrial 
insurance. 

The total disbursements of thirty-one in- 
surance companies in 1904 were $363,553,524, 
divided as follows: 

THE DISBURSEMENTS OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 

PER CENT. 
1D (524) 0 (0s (2000 (re ae 36. 
PHOOWINGHCS Giese ccc c dd ee eee de wb did owiehe 
Surrendered policies 
Dividends to policy-holders............... 
Annuities 


Salaries, etc 
Other disbursements 


Total taxes and cost of administration. . 


Total to: policy-holders.. sa. ..sis ve ssees 
Total taxes and cost of administration 


Total disbursements 
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In 1904 the commissions paid on new 
business amounted to $33,667,327, or 42.36 
per cent. of the premiums received on new 
business. The commissions paid on renewals 
amounted to more than $30,000,000, and the 
balance to $34,000,000. Evidently the soil 
in which American insurance has made its 
marvelous growth has been richly fertilized. 

What has been the result of this forcing 
process, this hothouse growth? A concen- 
tration of financial power which is exciting 
the wonder, even the fear of all those who 
comprehend it. The life insurance assets in 
the United States amount to $2,399,912,074, 
of which nearly 52 per cent. belongs to our 
three largest companies. Ten years ago the 
share of these three was only 48 per cent. 
The growth of life insurance assets in the last 
quarter of a century has been faster than that 
of the wealth of the country, while the three 
biggest companies are expanding faster than 
all the others. The income of the three 
companies was $256,970,871 last year. That 
is larger than the budgets of several of the 
governments of the earth, and is nearly equal 
to all the customs revenue of the United 
States. Their investments in stocks and 
bonds amount to $755,923,200, or more 
than 4 per cent. of all the par value of all the 
securities admitted to dealings in the New 
York Stock Exchange. This financial power, 
great in itself, is made still more stupendous 
by its alliances with banks, trust companies, 
and the leading private banking houses. 
The vice-president of one company is a 
partner in one of these banking houses. 
Members of the other principal houses are 
directors of the three companies. The presi- 
dents and vice-presidents of the companies 
are directors in the leading financial institu- 
tions of New York and of many in other 
cities. Two of the companies own one-third of, 
and control, the second most powerful bank; 
and between the three companies and the 
three biggest banks and their satellites of 
other banks and trust companies there are 
intimate alliances. Two of the companies 
own more than $75,000,000 (market value) of 
bank and trust company stocks. In all, 
thirty-nine banks and trust companies are 
represented. The way in which these in- 
surance companies are connected with im- 
portant financial interests and through them 
with each other makes a very curious but 
instructive study in finance. 








Now, edmitting that this may be a source 
of strength rather than of weakness, it 
certainly opens up the possibility of two 
serious evils: 1. The entrance of bankers, 
who are bond merchants, into insurance 
companies in order to direct a part of their 
investments into their own shops. What 
this means may be inferred from the fact that 
the power of investment of the life insurance 
companies of the United States is estimated 
at upward of $300,000,000 a year. 2. The 
entrance of insurance company officials into 
banking in order to be able, in spite of any 
restrictions the law may impose, to use their 
power over other people’s money to their 
personal profit by means of underwriting 
privileges, speculation, promotion, and the 
like. 

There is a manifest impropriety in insurance 
companies’ owning stock in banks, and vice 
versa—that is to say, one should not have the 
power of control over another. Last year’s re- 
port of the Insurance Commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts referred at length to the connection 
between a bank and a large insurance company 
in another state (no advantage is gained by giv- 
ing names). The two corporations were prac- 
tically one, a majority of the directors being 
the same in both. The State Court enjoined a 
reciprocal ownership of stock proposed so as 
to insure: a perpetual tenure of office for the 
directors, but there is still a common control. 
The Commissioner says: “It is inevitable 
that if a trust company is dependent upon an 
insurance company for success, it expects to 
make that success out of insurance company 
funds.”’ It appeared in this case that a 
larger amount of the insurance company’s 
assets than its claimed surplus was dependent 
upon the solvency of the trust company. 
The action of the Massachusetts commissioner 
led to certain changes, which removed his 
chief cause of criticism. The thing illustrates 
one of the dangers which attends this kind of 
financial concentration. It would seem, there- 
fore, that independent insurance management 
is subject to the liability of evils quite as 
serious in their way as any that might develop 
under government control. 

If, then, the insurance men would make 
it impossible for an agitation for government 
ownership to make headway, it is suggested 
that they establish the following reforms 
among others that might be mentioned: 

1. Mutualize. That goes without question. 





JOSEPH JEFFERSON 


Every effort should be made to increase the 
interest of policy holders in the actual 
administration of affairs. While it is alto- 
gether proper and desirable that the com- 
panies should be directed by men trained to 
the business, whose terms of service should be 
for life during good behavior, yet the source 
of power should be in the hands of the 
policy holders. To this end control through 
stock should be done away with and the 
proxy abuse should be removed. Officers and 
directors and agents should be prohibited 
from acting as proxies, and no one should 
have the right, as proxy, to cast more than a 
certain number of votes. Already one of our 
leading insurance companies has such a 
system, and it is significant that its cost of 
management is low. 

2. The directors of an insurance company 
should be men actively interested in insurance. 
They should not be selected merely for ad- 
vertising purposes. If it is desirable that the 
advice of eminent financiers should be secured, 
this might be brought about by creating a 
Board of Advisors to the directors, but with- 
out power of control. 

3. The president and other officers of an 
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insurance company should be trained insur- 
ance men, well paid, like all experts, but they 
should give their entire time to insurance and 
should not serve as partners or directors in 
any other business. 

4. There should be an end to the scramble 
for new business, and the hothouse methods 
to secure increased income and increased 
assets should give place to more wholesome 
methods. There should be some limitation 
of size. The time may come when an insur- 
ance company will recognize that it has grown 
big enough and courageously take measures 
to stop growing by suspending all solicita- 
tions for new business. 

5. Steps should be taken to reduce the 
costs of insurance, by reducing commissions 
and other expensive methods of exploitation; 
proper salaries should be paid, but excessive 
salaries should be abolished and perquisites 
should be done away with. Cheapen insur- 
ance, not as regards security but as regards 
cost of administration, so as to bring it more 
and more to the level of the humblest wage 
earner, and widen the scope of its benefits. 

Do these things and there will be little on 
which socialist agitation may feed. 


JOSEPH JEFFERSON 


LIFE AND HIS 


OUR MOST BELOVED 


ACTOR— HIS 


BY 


ART 


JAMES HUNEKER 


OTWITHSTANDING his exquisitely 
polished art, it was the very human 
personality of the late Joseph Jeffer- 

son that made its deepest and widest appeal 
to the theatre-going public. And human is the 
precise word that crystallizes his art. All the 
years of struggle and study, of suffering and 
defeat, were caught up and woven into the 
texture of this beloved actor’s impersonation 
of Rip Van Winkle; leaving no trace of the 
labor, suggesting no mechanism, however deli- 
cate, and being both effortless and spontaneous. 
To posterity Jefferson will be remembered 
by the echo of this achievement — alas! 
that the actor’s art and personality should 


be but memories which cannot be indelibly 
recorded. His personality was Joseph Jeffer- 
son’s chief asset. It is only just to add that 
no jeweler ever ground, smoothened, and 
beautified a precious stone more than did 
Jefferson the various qualities, physical and 
spiritual, which went to make the complete 
man and actor. Like Henner, the French 
artist, he never painted but one picture all 
his life long; but that picture well nigh bor- 
dered upon perfection. 

Nor should we of a later generation 
hastily accuse Jefferson of having lacked 
in versatility. His individuality was well 
marked; well defined were his limitations. 
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But the actor who plaved more than a hun- 
dred parts during his stage life, who gave 
us such -finished portraits of Rip, of Caleb 
Plummer, of Pangloss, of Salem Scudder, of 
Tony Lumpkin, of Acres, of Moses (in “The 
School for Scandal’’), of Dogberry, or of the 
First Gravedigger in “‘ Hamlet,’—to mention 
a few—surely should not be called one sided. 
Not an iconoclast, not a pathbreaker, he 
preferred the safer, narrower way. For 
him to be great in one réle was more than 
loud-mouthed success in many. And he was 
great in a small, not particularly noble char- 
acter—until he took it up and by the com- 
bined magic of his exquisite miming and 
kindly humanity he transposed the poor, 
unfortunate drunkard Rip Van Winkle from 
a mere stage puppet to the seats of the 
dramatic mighty. 

Many played Rip Van Winkle before Jeffer- 
son; but in the combination of Washington 
Irving’s delightful good-for-nothing and Joseph 
Jefferson’s temperament and technique there 
Was precipitated a masterpiece. The young 
students of to-day’s drama whose only recol- 
lection of Joseph Jefferson is the spare, 
stooped figure, the cheery, wizened features, 
the failing voice and memory, can form no 
definite idea of what he was in his prime—and 
remember that his prime extended far beyond 
the allotted years of the actor (there were 
giants in those days!)—Rip Van Winkle was 
a picture that grew before your eyes, the 
brushwork so deftly applied that no one 
could say where art began or nature ended. 
In his last decade the performance was as if 
too many impressions had been taken from 
the engraved plate—the lines were cut too 
deep, the delicacy blurred, the bloom van- 
ished. 

It was only part of this man’s aspiration 
toward self expression that he sought relief 
from the footlights in the practice of a kindred 
art. He loved the open air; he loved fishing. 
He adored landscape painting, and while his 
pretensions as a painter were humble, he was 
a skilled student and an excellent critic. As 
if he had realized the fleeting and imper- 
manent essence of acting, he sought con- 
tinually to fix upon canvas his picture of a 
world that, despite the many slaps from 
fortune, he always worshiped. Doubtless 
it was this ruddy optimism that lay at the 
base of his enormous magnetism. Just as a 
trill from Adelina Patti in her prime, a scale 
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from the singing fingers of Rubinstein could 
hold an audience, so Joseph Jefferson had 
only to walk across the boards and his public 
would feel a shiver of sympathy. 

Perhaps—and this is not intended as a 
comparative study—Jefferson’s Pangloss was 
bettered by J. S. Clark’s; perhaps his Caleb 
was topped by J. E. Owen; perhaps Harry 
Beckett was droller as Acres—and_ nearer 
Sheridan, perhaps—and yet, after the critical 
yardstick is laid aside, there remains that 
inexplicable residuum—the rich personality 
of Joseph Jefferson. It attenuates somewhat 
our theories of the objectivity needed to 
embody the dramatist’s creation, when con- 
fronted by Jefferson’s native gifts—the evoca- 
tion of tears and laughter, and mere routine art 
is apt to go a-begging in such a contest. And 
yet it, was art—every motion, every lifted 
eyelid, every quiver of lip and helpless fall of 
hand—art, art, art! Coquelin himself does 
not more closely conform to the dicta of art 
than did the creator of Rip Van Winkle. 
His scene in the mountains with the dumb 
gnomes was a supreme specimen of pan- 
tomime, of vocal inflection, of facial express- 
In these details Jefferson never had 
a superior, neither on the English nor on the 
Continental stages. And Rip’s homecoming 
to the village was a triumph of emotional 
reticence, withal tear compelling. 

So this was the paradox in Joseph Jeffer- 
son’s performance; his art was concealed, 
yet it proved a powerful leverage to his per- 
sonality; and his personality was so suffused 
by his mellow, homely, sweet humanity that 
as he uttered that celebrated toast, “‘ Here’s 
to your good health,” each member of his 
audience felt as though the wish had been 
leveled at him. And that was the triumph 
of Joseph Jefferson! 

From early childhood Joseph Jefferson 
manifested a delight in his surroundings. He 
was literally reared in the theatre—his father 
managed one in Washington and little Joe 
played behind the scenes as other boys play 
in barns. He began acting on his own 
account with the children of the neighbor- 
hood, and once was a tiny Jim Crow, his 
face blackened. In 1837 the Jefferson family, 
after a sojournin Baltimore, removed to New 
York. The first appearance of Joseph was 
September 30, 1837, at the Franklin Theatre 
He was then eight years old, and with a 
certain “‘Master Titus” he fought a duel with 
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cutlasses and managed to slash off one of 
his opponent’s toes. 

Tired of New York, the father of Joseph 
went to Chicago, where in that young com- 
munity he hoped for better fortunes. It was 
all pure barnstorming. In Springfield, IIL, 
there was an encounter with the law as 
represented by some bigoted aldermen. It 
seems that the elder Jefferson and his partner 
had built a rude wooden theatre and for a 
time they enjoyed prosperity. Then came 
a religious revival and the “wicked play- 
actors’? were unpleasantly surprised with a 
heavy license, so heavy as to be practically 
prohibitive. The town was full, the Legis- 
lature in session, and the actors’ available 
capital locked up in their slender enterprise. 
They were in despair. A young lawyer 
undertook their forlorn case. So skilful were 
his arguments, so tactful his wit, that the 
tax was remitted and the players permitted 
to go on. That lawyer was Abraham Lincoln. 

A nomadic life followed, for there were no 
theatrical circuits, no chain of theatres 
girdling the country, as now. Canal and river 
boats were the usual mode of conveyance. The 
Jeffersons proceeded south. They encoun- 
tered disaster in Memphis, where business 
was so bad that the theatre was closed. The 
father of Joseph took to sign painting in order 
to provide the necessities for his family. 
In Mobile he died of fever. His survivors 
had so little money that a benefit was organ- 
ized and moncy enough secured to relieve 
them of black want. Young Jefferson went 
to Texas and joined a company. In 1846 
the war with Mexico sent him on the trail 
of the army. In Mexico it is related that he 
supported himself by keeping a coffee stand. 
He arrived in New Orleans one day and was 
soon acting at the St. Charles Theatre, where 
were Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean, Ann Cora 
Mowatt and James H. Hackett. The acting 
of John E. Owens, he declares in his auto- 
biography, fired his ambitions. He had 
already supported James Wallack and the 
elder Booth. But it was the ‘Solon Shingle”’ 
of Owens that gave him the necessary clue 
to his own personality. He resolved to 
become a great comedian. 

From 1846 to 1856 he acted chiefly in 
Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore and 
Washington. In the fall of 1849 he acted 
at Chanfrau’s National Theatre, New York, 
and there met and married in 1850 his first 
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wife, Margaret Lockyer, an _ actress of 
ability. In Philadelphia he also appeared 
at the Amphitheatre, where, for the munifi- 
cent salary of $20 a week, he enacted 
various rdles. At Chanfrau’s in New York 
he was Jack Rackbottle, in “Jonathan 
Bradford.”” The “Poor Soldier” brought 
him in contact with his wife, who was an 
English girl and only eighteen years old. 
She was the Norah. At his wedding Bar- 
ney Williams was the groomsman, Jeffer- 
son’s sister acting as bridesmaid. In 
Jefferson and his wife went to Mitchell's 
Olympia. From 1851 to 1852 he acted at 
Niblo’s with the Irish Hudson, 
and later entered into a_ partnership 
with John Ellsler and went South with a 
troupe which did not fare very well. Jefferson 
returned to Philadelphia after a second 
season in the South with Julia Dean. At 
the Chestnut Street Theatre, under John 
Gilbert’s management, he played Bob Acres, 
Dr. Allopod, Dr. Pangloss and othtr stock 
comedy réles. In 1853 he was stage manager 
at the Baltimore Museum, of which Henry 
C. Jarrett was the manager, and later went 
to Richmond, Va., for John I. Ford. The 
trip he made to Europe, in 1856 and in the 
steerage, was for the purpose of advancing 
himself in his professional studies—he clung 
tenaciously to his original idea. In London 
he did not act, but saw Buckstone, Compton, 
Robson, Chippendale, Wright, and the most 
versatile of them all, Samuel Phelps. That 
this careful study of his art in London and 
Paris proved valuable may be seen from the 
fact that on his return to America he joined 
the company of Laura Keene at her theatre, 
622-624 Broadway, where he found himself 
in such goodly company as J. H. Stoddart, 
Cornelia Jefferson, George Jordan, Charles 
Wheatleigh, and Charlotte Thompson. This 
theatre was the first that gave him his lift 
to fame, for on August 31, 1857, he appeared 
in Colman’s “The Heir at Law” as Dr. 
Pangloss. 

Yet this impersonation was not received 
with open arms by the critics. The actor 
was accused of tampering with the text and 
adding new ‘“business’—and in such a 
dramatic classic as ‘The Heir at Law”’! 
Jefferson was Augustus in “The Willow 
Copse”’ at the opening of the third season. 
But October 18, 1858, was presented for the 
first time Tom Taylor’s “Our American 
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Cousin,” in which Jefferson impersonated the 
part of Asa Tranchard and Edward A. 
Sothern, Lord Dundreary.. Both men won 
fame and fortune with these rdles. The play 
ran 750 nights. 

In 1859 Jefferson was in a dramatic 
organization managed by Dion Boucicault 
and William Stuart at the Winter Garden 
Theatre, formerly Laura Keene’s Varieties. 
“The Cricket on the Hearth,” with Jefferson 
as Caleb Plummer, was the initial attrac- 
tion. He enacted during the following 
months such parts as Newman Noggs, 
Salem Scudder, Granby Gay, Sir Brian and 
Rip Van Winkle. His adaptation of ‘Oliver 
Twist’? met with success, for the cast was 
remarkable. In 1859 he bethought himself 
of “Rip Van Winkle.”” It had been drama- 
tized several times, and as early as 1828. 
At first his performance was not a success, 
owing to the huddled construction of the piece, 
but when he returned to England in 1865, he 
commissioned Dion Boucicault to rewrite the 
old play, and September 4th of that year, 
and for 170 nights afterward, he played the 
part of the dear old vagabond with consum- 
mate success. He left America in poor 
health, which was accentuated by the loss 
of his wife. He went to San Francisco, 
thence to Australia, where he enjoyed four 
prosperous years. From Tasmania he trav- 
eled to England by way of the Isthmus of 
Panama. It was in Australia that he ap- 
peared in “The Ticket of Leave Man” 
before an audience composed of convicts, an 
experience he narrated with much pride. 

Jefferson came back to America and was 
seen in the new “Rip Van Winkle”’ at the 
Olympic Theatre, New York, on September 3, 
1866. He created a furore. His last ap- 
pearance on the stage was at Paterson, N. J., 
as Caleb Plummer and Mr. Golightly. This 
was May 7, 1904. He spent his latter days, 
when not on tour, at his estate at Buzzard’s 
Bay, Mass., and at his winter home, Palm 
Beach, Fla. He was a passionate fisherman. 
He published a fascinating autobiography, and 
he lectured occasionally on “The Art of Act- 
ing.”’ In 1892, after an address at Yale Col- 
lege, he received the degree of M.A.; Harvard 
College later gave him a like degree. He was 
at the time of his death president of the 
Players’ Club, succeeding Edwin Booth, its 
first president, in 1893. His most intimate 
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friends, among many, were Grover Cleveland, 
Richard Watson Gilder, and William Winter, 
dean of the dramatic critics, and the late 
Edwin Booth. Mr. Jefferson had children 
by both of his marriages. He left a large 
fortune, the result of hard labor, careful 
husbandry and judicious speculation. He 
was charitable in private life, though he 
studiously avoided theatrical enterprises of 
all sorts. Possibly the disastrous experi- 
mentings of his father and of Edwin Booth 
may have warned him against any attempt 
to fuse the artist with the theatrical manager. 
After a wonderful career of more than 
seventy years on the boards, Joseph Jefferson 
died at Palm Beach from a complication of 
diseases, Sunday, April 23, 1905. His funeral 
was private and occurred at the Bayview 
Cemetery near his old home, Buzzard’s Bay, 
Sunday, April 30th. There was a public 
commemoration service in New York at the 
Church of the Transfiguration, ‘‘The Little 
Church Around the Corner.”’ 

Many are the stories told of his kindly 
humor. Hewasfond ofchildren. His grand- 
children adored him and did not hesitate, 
after the manner of spoiled darlings, to apply 
whip and spur to their respected grandsire 
when he played horse for their delectation. 
He counted his friends in every rank of life, 
and from Maine to the Golden Gate. He 


‘enjoyed practical jokes, but of a mild order. 


He had a fine sense of humor and his retorts 
were always neat. 

I saw Joseph Jefferson during the first 
week of his “Rivals” revival in 1880 at the 
Arch Street Theatre. Ten years later, when 
I knew him personally, I found him off the 
stage as he was on—a charming companion. 
The only example of his dry humor that I 
can now recall was a slight incident which 
took place in Union Square, before a store 
where the actor occasionally stopped to pur- 
chase painting materials. I was at his elbow 
as he alighted from his carriage and as 
I saluted him I said: “Buying paint for the 
country, Mr. Jefferson?”’ 

He halted, and in those shrewd old eyes 
—Celtic eyes—was just the ghost of a 
twinkle. 

“Better paint barns than the town, young 
man!’’ and he went into the shop for his 
tubes, brushes and canvas. It was char- 
acteristic Joseph Jefferson. 








THE NEW SCIENCE OF BUSINESS 


It ts a generally accepted fact that the best type of American men of business look 
upon their daily vocation as an absorbing game rather than as a matter merely of trading 
and money getting. More and more are the rules of this game being perfected and the 
standard of business dealing elevated—the pessimistic merchant of the older times to the 

















contrary notwithstanding. 


This department of THE Wor.p’s Work will treat of subjects which engage the working 


hours of so many of the cleverest minds. 


There will be short articles every month on the 


many sides of the problems which are most interesting, and, ina rough way, it may be said 
that the subject will divide itself into two aspects: some account of the best practice of 
modern and, especially, new or novel business methods ; and some look into the future that 
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E. 


OST people have an instinctive horror 
M of getting into debt—an indefinable 
sense that indebtedness is dis- 
creditable. Yet this sentiment is at variance 
with the practice of modern business. The 
business man who refers with pride, as many 
do, to the fact that he ‘‘never owed a dollar”’ 
indicates that he probably does not under- 
stand how a successful business should be 
conducted. 

The judicious use of credit, instead of being 
an element of weakness, is, and always has 
been, one of strength in any business. If 
the character and bearing of the business 
man, his reputation in his home community, 
his financial resources, his experience and 








his attention to business and his past record : 


inspire confidence that he will meet his 
obligations, then—and in direct proportion 
to his standing in all these respects—-he 
possesses credit. If he does not employ this 
possession he is an unwise business man. 
Many business men imagine that because 
they pay cash for all they buy their credit is 
good. This is not the case. Their credit is 


unknown, and thus for all practical purposes 
they have none at. all. 


The mercantile 
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JUDICIOUS BORROWING BETTER THAN AVOIDING DEBT—HOW CREDIT AGENCIES 
TREATED — THE 
BY 
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points toward a more perfect, and as yet untried, field of office or business improvement. 
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agencies are rarely called upon to report on 
the standing and the progress of such houses, 
nor do the firms selling to them usually make 


much investigation. But let them suddenly 
ask for time, and suspicion is at once aroused. 
Their record tells against them. During the 
great panic of 1873 numerous inquiries were 
received by the mercantile agencies regarding 
houses in the West and the Northwest whose 
credit reputation was unknown. They had 
always paid cash, and now were asking credit 
for the first time. The inquiries came from 
the houses that had been selling to them for 
cash, but which actually knew nothing about 
them. In consequence of their failure to 
establish credit they were held in suspense 
until they could be rigidly investigated. 
Precisely the same thing happens during every 
panic. During times of crisis the big whole- 
sale houses aim to confine their business to 
their best customers, and often refuse to open 
new accounts. It is therefore wise for every 
business man to arrange for sufficient credit 
to enable him to meet any unexpected emer- 
gency without embarrassment. 

Almost at the very outset of a new firm’s 
career the question arises, ‘‘How shall we 
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treat the reporter from the mercantile 
agency? Shall we haughtily refuse to answer 
his questions, or shall we fill out the statement 
blank presented?”’ There is but one answer 
—fill out the statement, fully, honestly, 
candidly. In making a full and clear state- 
ment on his affairs the business man benefits 
himself more than anyone else. The agency 
will make more money if he refuses informa- 
tion, for it then deprives him of a rating and 
all inquirers must ask for special reports. If 
a concern is solvent, has a good trade and 
excellent prospects, it is to its own interest 
that the facts be widely and fully known. 
More than 82 per cent. of the business houses 
in New York City now furnish statements, 
whereas ten years ago a house furnishing 
statements was the exception. 

There are business men who never take 
an inventory, cannot tell offhand the amount 
of their accounts payable and receivable or 
the quick value of their other business 
assets, realty holdings, etc. For such men 
the insistence by the agency upon statements 
often teaches them more about their own 
affairs than they knew before. In thousands 


of cases a reporter discovers before he is half 


through his investigations that the firm he 
is examining is virtually insolvent and does 
not know it. If he is a man of judgment 
and experience he does not act hastily, 
perhaps precipitating a failure. If satisfied 
with the firm’s honesty and good intentions, 
he often takes the concern in hand and puts 
it in the way of straightening out its affairs 
without recourse to legal advice, bankruptcy 
proceedings, or the courts. He is aided by a 
valuable class of professional men known as 
““merchandise doctors,’’ or ‘“‘adjusters.’”’ It 
is their business to show a merchant how 
to convert his oversupply of merchandise 
into cash quickly and safely. The reporter 
meanwhile visits the principal houses selling 
to the firm in distress, and frankly sets forth 
their position and his belief that they can pull 
through if given time. There is hardly an 
instance on record of a seller refusing to meet 
the trader more than half way in such an 
effort. Extensions of thirty, sixty, ninety 
days, four months, and even longer periods if 
necessary, are cheerfully granted. 

In its attitude toward the bank a new 
firm should be equally candid. It is the 
best policy to arrange for bank requirements 
very soon after starting in business. The 
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man who is in desperate need of financial 
assistance is in a different mood from that of 
the one who is merely providing in advance 
against emergencies. In times of financial 
stringency some banks call in all their loans 
indiscriminately, apparently preferring forcing 
their customers into bankruptcy to imperilling 
funds of the bank. Others aim to contract 
their loans to outsiders, but stand ready to 
do all in their power to help their regular 
customers. In selecting a bank it is well 
to ascertain its policy and its reputation in 
handling credits. When a new firm has 
satisfied the bank of its responsibility it can, 
on occasion, have its paper discounted just 
as it would send a draft for collection. With 
conservative bankers the character of the 
applicant is first considered, though some 
bankers are more ready than merchants to do 
business with persons whose character they 
know to be questionable, and even to vouch 
for them. There are many cases where 
notorious swindlers have received excellent 
bills of moral health from the bankers with 
whom they kept “nice accounts’’ of $50,000 
or $100,000. With the majority of.bankers, 
nevertheless, character still stands first. 
Next comes financial responsibility. First 
the bank considers the value of the firm’s 
assets: merchandise, accounts and bills re- 
ceivable, and cash. Plant, fixtures and 
machinery are regarded as slow assets, since 
in a receiver’s sale they rarely bring more than 
25 per cent. of their value, and often much 
less. Next come the liabilities—bills payable, 
including notes and open accounts—and the 
amount that can be loaned is governed by the 
total quick capital available after liabilities 
are deducted from the quick assets. If the 
applicant owes in excess of his quick assets 
he is not entitled to a loan at all, unless he be 
able to show some other good reason for 
granting his request. Other elements are 
also considered, such as the business methods 
and the reputation of the applicant, and the 
relation the volume of his business bears 
to his capital—or, in other words, how often 
he turns his capital over each year. Finally, 
the amount of the loan, other features being 
satisfactory, is proportioned to the average 
balance the applicant keeps in the bank. 
The ratio in New York City among banks 
doing a strictly mercantile business is four 
or five to one—that is, if the average balance 
is kept at $5,000 the loan will be fixed at 
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$20,000 to $25,000. In order to keep his 
credit good, the trader should see that he 
has paid all his obligations to the bank at 
least once a year. 

Loans secured by approved collateral do 
not involve credit at all. A New York 
merchant who had carried an account with 
a leading bank in that city for many years 
invariably put up good collateral for all 
loans. One day he demanded of a mercantile 
agency why he was rated with only the 
second degree of credit. He was told that, 
so far as known, he had never used his credit, 
and that even the bank where he always did 
business was unable to furnish any informa- 
tion about it. The bank naturally had never 
bothered about what he might do with an 
unsecured advance. Although it had regu- 
larly loaned him large sums on collateral, he 
had no credit standing there at all. 

A seller’s analysis of the credit standing 
of an applicant goes deeper than a bank’s. 
No two credit propositions are precisely 
alike. Each must be decided on its own 
merits. Character the would-be buyer must 
have, but capital he must have also. Both 
are essential. More money is undoubtedly 


lost through firms of excellent character 


that trade with insufficient capital than 
through incompetent or fraudulent firms. 
The incompetent are more dangerous than 
the knaves. , 

Five sources of information are available 
to the credit man of the jobber or manufac- 
turer: (1) his own personal interview with 
the applicant, (2) the applicant’s statement, 
(3) the report of the mercantile agency, (4) 
the response of the bank to the letter of 
inquiry to verify the applicant’s claim as to 
the amount of accommodation extended to 
him, and (5) the result of inquiry among the 
firms offered as references. The location of 
the applicant’s business is considered, the 
condition of business in his locality or in his 
line, the amount of competition, and so on. 
Seven or eight months ago one of the highest 
salaried employees of a Western textile house 
went into business for himself. He had a 
capital of $35,000, had an extensive experi- 
ence covering every branch of the business, 
and was pleasant personally. As this article 
is being written his failure is announced for 
$80,000. Yet he appeared to possess all of 
the essential elements of success and, except 
to the shrewdest of New York credit men, 
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seemed a good risk. While the writer was 
discussing this case with a credit man a 
visitor slouched in, clad in a three-years’-old 
overcoat and a most dilapidated suit, and 
apparently not likely to have the price of a 
car fare in his pocket. He was, none the 
less, one of the most valued customers of the 
house and good for credit amounting to 
$10,000 right there, and to perhaps $50,000 in 
the trade generally. The trouble with the 
bankrupt was that he was too expensive in 
his personal habits, too lavish in his dis- 
bursements for the firm in matters where 
economy was possible but might appear mean, 
too careless of the little details and the small 
leaks in a business in which competition had 
already cut profits to a hair’s breadth. The 
other was exactly suited to succeed under 
these conditions. A shrewd, close buyer, 
he was also an aggressive and eager seller, 
taking a half profit rather than no sale. In 
his personal expenditures he was economical 
to the verge of parsimony, and in the conduct 
of his business he pinched his employees no 
doubt quite as sharply as he pinched himself. 
Where the first man treated visiting buyers 
to champagne dinners they were lucky if the 
second offered them a five-cent cigar. The 
one traveled a very broad and pleasant road, 
leading to ruin in eight months; the other a 
most strenuous and disagreeable pathway, 
but was doubling his capital every three 
years. 

A greasy face and a three-years’-old over- 
coat are not, however, the usual passports 
to a credit man’s confidence and esteem. 
At the momentous first interview the credit 
man is sizing up his prospective customer 
from a hundred viewpoints—his life history, 
his early struggles and successes, his plans 
and hopes, his experience and reputation, his 
ideas of the way the business should be con- 
ducted—as all these and similar topics pass 
in review the result of the interview may, and 
often does, depend upon the reply to some 
apparently trivial question interjected in the 
most careless and indifferent manner. The 
buyer during the ordeal should be candid. 
Evasiveness in this court is a misdemeanor, 
lying a crime. And detection is practically 
certain, for on the conclusion of the interview 
not-.only are its results and the impressions 
produced upon the buyer carefully noted, but 
every statement that can be verified is at 
once investigated. Great importance is at- 
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tached to the report made by the man sent 
to look up the buyer’s references and ascertain 
his record with the firms previously selling 
him. If this is at all unfavorable, that ends 
it—there is plenty of competition to secure 
good accounts, but none to secure bad ones. 
When this report, the reply from the buyer’s 
bank, and the mercantile agency report have 
all been received the credit man takes out the 
card containing the buyer’s own statement 
regarding his financial condition—with the 
memoranda regarding the interview attached 
or on the back—and has before him a very 
complete mass of evidence upon which to 
base his decision. But before him in his 
mind as he examines each document and 
compares each figure stands the personality 
of the buyer and the memory of those subtle 
impressions through which he has _ uncon- 
sciously or subconsciously determined in his 
own mind whether he is dealing with an honest 
man or a rascal. 

It is advisable for a new house to test its 
credit with those from whom it buys, but to 
use that credit rarely. By asking for the 
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longest terms of credit granted in his line, 
with discount at option, the buyer can 
ascertain what his credit standing is and give 
the seller an opportunity to find out all about 
him. But to make money a good merchant 
will borrow from his bank, if necessary, so as 
to discount his bills. In this way he earns 
about 10 or 12 per cent., while his loan from 
the bank can never cost more than 6 per cent., 
and may cost less. The secret of quick gains 
in capital isin nearly every instance the skil- 
ful use of credit and the rapid turning over 
of all the capital employed. 

The instances in which credit is abused are 
steadily decreasing. The insistence on the 
part of the agencies upon statements and the 
extensive exchange of courtesies between 
merchants with a view to keeping one another 
informed are chiefly responsible for this 
tendency. A queer transaction or a suspicious 
circumstance is almost instantly noted by 
somebody, is talked over, the suspected firm 
is closely watched; and it is rare indeed— 
in proportion to the number of firms in busi- 
ness—that dishonest practices prosper. 


AS A HUMAN BEING 


HOW THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN THE ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
MAY BE BROUGHT OUT AND MADE A VALUABLE BUSINESS ASSET 


realized what all his figures really 
mean in his work, I’d faint at the 
sight,’ remarked the head of a prominent 
firm. “But when I came to I’d raise his 
salary. I’ve never fainted though. In all 
my experience a. bookkeeper has never 
asked me the purpose for which I desired 
certain statements so that he might gain 
information which would aid him to make 
the statement, or asked me to translate 
his figures into their business significance. 
The average bookkeeper is crushed body and 
soul by figures; he is often just a machine and 
not by any means an accurate machine.” 
This is the sweeping charge being made 
by business men throughout the country. 
There was never a greater demand for good 
bookkeepers, and never a greater supply of 
poor ones. A certain firm received five 
hundred applications in response to an 
advertisement for bookkeepers. Four hun- 
dred and sixty were hopeless. The ten 


LT a bookkeeper were to show that he 


q 


best were sifted from the remaining forty, 
and their writers interviewed. Only one was 
found worth considering. Usually out of 
two or three hundred applicants only two or 
three are worthy of a trial. These experi- 
ences do not mean that but one bookkeeper 
in one hundred or five hundred is worth 
employing. The bookkeepers who respond 
to advertisements are those out of employ- 
ment or dissatisfied with their present posi- 
tions, and these are likely to be bookkeepers 
who have not given, and are not giving, 
satisfaction. This shows how difficult it is 
to get good bookkeepers. 

The ideal bookkeeper sees the meaning 
of the figures he sets down, sees the relation 
between his totals and the business—is, in 
short, a thinking human being. The funda- 
mental charge against most bookkeepers is 
that they show no interest in their work. 
This takes many forms. The most common 
is the use of the hand to the exclusion of the 
brain. With 75 per cent. of bookkeepers the 
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hand alone does the bookkeeping. They 
transcribe figures without thought of their 
meaning. They rarely see a mistake. One 
business man says he has often seen checks 
lying about the floor of his bookkeeping de- 
partment, though if one of the bookkeepers 
were to drop a nickel of his own he would go 
to his knees and search till he found it. 

Another form of indifference is ordinary 
carelessness in making entries or in making 
out bills. This shows lack of interest. 
This kind of bookkeeping creates two sources 
of loss. First is the direct loss from mis- 
takes and second the expense of an expert 
accountant (merely a bookkeeper who thinks) 
to examine the accounts gf bookkeepers who 
do not think. 

Another deficiency is lack of ambition. 
There are good chances for bookkeepers, but 
the majority make no attempt to fit them- 
selves for these opportunities. As _ book- 
keeping is now systematized, each man is 
only one wheel in the business machine. But 
the bookkeeper who would study the other 
wheels, the whole machine, and learn the 
meaning of its work, would be certain to 
advance. 

The average 


Why is a man a bookkeeper? 
one is attracted to bookkeeping not by any 
liking for the work, but because it requires 
no training, at least to begin, is steady, clean, 
and allows him to dress like a gentleman. 


It has a strictly social attraction. A book- 
keeper making two dollars a day feels him- 
self much higher in the social scale than the 
bricklayer who makes five dollars a day. 
“How can I take interest,’’ asks the book- 
keeper, ‘“when the work is monotony itself? 
You sit on a stool eight hours a day, day after 
day, year after year, and put down dead, 
meaningless figures,’ he declares. ‘‘ You 
learn how to do the work in a short time, and 
after that there are no new problems to be 
solved.’”’ The employer himself aids. He is 
interested only in what bookkeeping shows. 
It brings no money in, it doesn’t extend his 
business—it’s just a necessary expense. His 
real enthusiasm goes into other departments. 
There’s the trouble. No interest is shown 
in the bookkeeper, therefore he gets no en- 
couragement. There is little chance of ad- 
vancement. Once a bookkeeper always a 
bookkeeper. Perhaps somebody ahead dies, 
and he goes up a notch. But just as likely 
a young relative of the firm, or a son of a 


friend of the firm, has been in training for 
a place of this sort—and in he goes. That 
is one of the discouraging things. 

There’s the testimony. The charges of 
employer against bookkeeper and bookkeeper 
against employer agree on one point—that 
the average bookkeeper has little interest in 
his work, is more and more a machine and less 
and less a human being. The great problem 
is, can the bookkeeper be so humanized that 
he will take interest in his work? Here is one 
situation which suggests a possible method of 
solution: In a certain firm the heads take 
the most intimate interest in the manufac- 
turing and sales departments; the result is a 
remarkable team-work in those depart- 
ments. The heads of this firm give no real 
interest to the bookkeeping department; yet 
they complain much of their listless book- 
keepers. There are many firms in which 
the same situation exists. The question 
arises: If this firm were to show the same in- 
terest in its accounting department that it 
shows in its other departments, would there 
not be an awakening among the _ book- 
keepers? 

Initial interest cannot come from the book- 
keeper, for he hasn’t it. If it ever comes 
it must proceed from the employer. If the 
employer openly gives to his bookkeeping 
department the importance it ought to have, 
and shows an intimate concern in the men, he 
will vitalize bookkeeping and arouse the book- 
keeper. Firms here and there have tried 
this plan, and have secured improved service. 
They have no fixed rules for procedure, for 
they treat each case individually. Here are 
some suggestions. 

This plan, for example, must be executed 
with extreme tact. The employer, or the 
head of the accounting department, must at 
all times be perfectly natural. Premeditated 
blame or praise are both bad. If a book- 
keeper is summoned to the office and formally 
commended or reproved, the ceremony may 
seem to him forced, cold blooded. Far better 
to speak to him in his own environment at 
the instant some features of his work calls for 
blame or praise. 

If praise is deserved don’t be afraid to give 
it. Once a head bookkeeper, going over the 
monthly report of one of his men, noted that 
in one place a new and quicker method had 
been followed. ‘‘Did you devise that short 
cut yourself?’’ he asked. ‘Yes, I worked 
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it out this month,” answered the bookkeeper. 
‘“Well, now that’s first class,’ exclaimed his 
superior. That was all, but the bookkeeper 
beamed. Without doubt he went back to his 
work determined to look for new short cuts, 
and to do the best that was in him. 

If blame is deserved give it—but judi- 
ciously. A hot “calling down” may only 
rouse reckless resentment; indirect reproof 
may rouse dormant pride. If a man is doing 
sloppy work perhaps such a remark as 
“Now, how would you like the president of 
the company to see this statement?” will be 
all that is needed to make him brace up. If 
severer condemnation is deserved suggestion 
is still better than brutal frankness. “Do 
you think you are doing this as it ought to 
be done?”’ a head accountant asked an un- 
satisfactory bookkeeper. “No,” the other 
admitted. ‘Well, if you keep doing it this 
way how much longer do you think you'll 
hold your position?’’ This, of course, was a 
threat of discharge, but it was so delivered 
that it did not antagonize. It roused both 
the man’s pride and his desire to hold his 
position, and the quality of his work straight- 
way improved. 


Another proved method of rousing the 
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bookkeeper’s pride is to divide two kinds of 
work into halves and give a half of each to 
each man. The men will thus be doing the 
same work. If one man neatly finishes his 
monthly report several days before the other 
brings his to a slovenly end the chances 
are that the second, his pride quickened, will 
vow that the next month and thereafter he 
will do just as good work as his neighbor. 

Here is an incident which suggests the 
great results that can be secured by showing 
a bookkeeper the significance and importance 
of his work. A clothing manufacturer asked 
his head bookkeeper, whom he had never 
taken the trouble to interest in his business, 
for an extensive statement. ‘All right; but 
it'll take two weeks to get it ready.”’ ‘‘Two 
weeks!”’ cries the manufacturer. ‘Why, I’ve 
got to have it in order to make a bid on a big 
contract, and I must get the bid in to-morrow.”’ 
And he went on to give the details of the 
pressing situation. The bookkeeper opened 
his eyes. The required statement was not 
merely a collection of dead facts; it was 
something vital, of big importance. He put 
all his men upon the job, infected them with 
his interest, and when evening came the state- 
ment was ready. 


CHARTS 


HOW A BUSINESS FORCE MAY BE MADE SMOOTH-WORKING THROUGH 

SYSTEM— THE “ MAP-AND-TACK” PLAN OF CONTROLLING SALESMEN — 

EXAMPLES OF SUCCESSFUL CHARTS— THEIR EFFECT ON EMPLOYEES 
BY 


KENDALL BANNING 


HE captains of modern industry mar- 
shal and move their forces on the 
field of industrial competition as 

Napoleon handled his battalions. 

“This territory here,’ says the modern 
sales manager, pulling open a flat-bottomed 
drawer from a filing cabinet and referring to 
sections of a map enclosed by a black string 
attached to white tacks, “belongs to agent 
Brown. This adjoining field,’ indicating a 
territory surrounded by a similar black 
string but attached to blue tacks, “is assigned 
to agent Jones.”” And agents Brown and 
Jones, with their forces of salesmen and 
assistant salesmen and office managers and 
other employees, are held responsible for 
results, each in his own district, in much the 


same way that army commanders are held 


responsible in time of battle. Their victories 
may be counted in increased orders sent 
to the factory. Their positions and their 
assigned territories may be shifted and 
changed on the board much as a general 
shifts and changes his forces to meet the 
moves of the enemy. To the modern execu- 
tive, business is a game in which he is one of 
the players and the forces at his disposal are 
his pieces. And the player who gets the 
greatest value from his forces wins. 

This ‘‘map-and-tack”’ system of routing 
salesmen was perhaps the first of the maps 
of business. Colored tacks represent the 
different agents; colored strings represent 
assigned and ‘“‘open”’ territory. There are 
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colored tacks to represent inquiries, sales, 
competition. A glance at such a map 
tells the sales managers of concerns like the 
National Biscuit Company, the American 
Bridge Company and others, more than 
many printed pages of information. From 
such maps have been developed the many 
charts that show not merely the locations but 
the functions of the departments of a business 
organization. By a study of these maps 
departments may be assigned and responsi- 
bility may be transferred in the whole organ- 
ization of a business, just as the sales manager 
regulates the sizes of his territories and the 
duties of his subordinates. 

“This point represents me, the executive,” 
said the president of the National Cash 
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defective, the error may be traced directly to 
a definite place in the organization on which 
the finger may be placed with a promptness 
and an accuracy that are almost automatic. 
It is the duty of the foreman of that depart- 
ment to see that such errors do not occur. 
It is the duty of the supervisor, who has 
charge of several departments, to pick out 
foremen who do not make mistakes. It is 
the duty of the division manager to supervise 
the supervisors. It is the duty of the general 
manager to hold the division managers to 
account. Whether a mistake occurs in the 
assembling room or in the engine room or in a 
sales office in San Francisco, not only is the 
official directly in charge held accountable, 
but also every official above his head. These 
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A CHART OF THE FUNCTIONS OF THE 


DEPARTMENTS OF A RETAIL STORE 


Showing how four general departments of each of the two organizations act as ‘“ feeders’’ to the merchandise departments 
(John Wanamaker’s, of New York and Philadelphia) 


Register Company, as he drew a circle on a 
blackboard. ‘‘ Directly under me and respon- 
sible to me are the heads of my three main 
divisions of my business—the making, the 
selling and the office divisions.”” And as 
he spoke he drew three more circles and 
connected each by a line with the circle that 
represented himself. That rudimentary sketch 
embodies the principle of organization of many 
of the largest of modern business houses. 
From this idea has been developed the well- 
known “pyramid plan” of business organ- 
ization, in which every department and every 
executive is indicated. On this map appear 
the main divisions and the subdivisions 
under which each department falls. It 
shows the order of their responsibility to 
those higher up; it shows their relations to 
each other. If a bolt in a machine is found 


officers are held responsible until unsatis- 
factory conditions are remedied. Their re- 
sponsibility is shown on a chart. 

The organization chart shows the men in 
each department exactly what work they are 
doing and to whom they are accountable. 
It is the blame-placer of business. But the 
placing of blame is only one of its functions. 

‘Perhaps half of the employees who do 
not ‘make good’ fail because they do not 
know exactly what work is required of them,” 
are the words of an executive head. A man 
may be willing and eager to do all the work 
that seems to lie before him, but experience 
tells him that by so doing he may encroach 
upon another’s duties and so get into trouble. 
Further, he is reluctant to assume work 
which is not required of him and for which 
he will be blamed in case of failure. It is 
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A SIMPLE ORGANIZATION 


The bounds of authority sharply defined. The company is the 
Metropolitan Street Railway Company of New York 
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A CLOSELY CENTRALIZED ORGANIZATION 


The Chart of Responsibilities of the departments in the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company 


to keep just such men in touch with the or- 
ganization that many business houses have 
prepared charts that point out the functions 
of each department as related to the whole 
and to the work next in line higher up. 

The impression created by the chart is 
produced primarily on the employees, for on 
that map each employee sees his own duties 
charted. He knows, also, that others see 
those duties, and that in case of error or 
failure the executive may trace the responsi- 
bility to him. That chart is an incentive 
to him to do his work well; it is an encourage- 
ment to prepare himself for the work ahead. 

Of these organization charts there may 
be as many kinds as there are conditions to 
meet. The president of the National Cash 
Register Company, for instance, once spent 
some weeks away from the plant only to find 
on his return that the work was practically 
at a standstill, awaiting his decision on im- 
portant matters. ‘“‘You people are too de- 
pendent on me,” was his comment; ‘when 
the executive heads are away you lose your 
support. Conditions should be reversed; the 
executives should be supported by you. 
We have been working on the inverted 
pyramid plan; hereafter the pyramid will 
stand on its base and the executives will 
be at the apex.’”’ And with this idea he 
worked out a graphic chart. Of course the 
inverted pyramid scheme never existed; 
the idea was fanciful. The actual organiza- 
tion of the plant was not altered. Yet the 
chart furnished instruction and incentive to 
every employee. An employee can work 
more intelligently when he is acquainted 
with the organization of which he is a part. 

In contrast to this pyramid plan is the 
military organization of the retail house of 
Marshall Field & Company, of Chicago. At 
the top of this organization is the general 
manager, who corresponds to the commanding 
general. Under him are six main branches, 
corresponding to the six branches of the 
army service. Each branch is subdivided 
into brigades, regiments and smaller groups, 
each with its executive head. This chart is 
effective in determining responsibility, but 
does not indicate the functions of these 
departments, as does the chart of the house 
of John Wanamaker. This house has organ- 
ized both its Philadelphia and its New York 
organizations into five departments. Each 
group of five is responsible to the “‘manage- 
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ment,” and each of the two managements are 
subservient to, and at present are a part 
of, the executive. Each department is divided 
into smaller groups, each with its responsible 
head. The main department under each 
management is, of course, the merchandise 
department, which consists of more than 
sixty “stores,’’ as the departments are called, 
all of which use the services of the other 
departments on a co-operative basis. How 
effectively these functions may be indicated 
graphically is shown on the accompanying 
chart, on which the four auxiliary departments 
are shown as “‘feeders”’ to the stores. 

An example of the elementary chart, the 
general scheme of which may be made to 
apply to nearly any business house, is fur- 
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being charted; the executive has been in the 
hands of the few for so long that an intimate 
personal knowledge takes the place of system. 
In that intimacy danger often lies; in the 
absence of such an executive, complete 
mechanical records of the work of his de- 
partment are lacking and the department 
may be conducted with difficulty. 

“Our most dangerous employees,” said 
an executive of the Western Electric Com- 
pany, ‘“‘are the employees who carry their 
systems under their hats. When they leave 
us they carry records with them that belong 
to this company.” 

“How do you trace a mistake?” was re- 
cently asked of an official of a large depart- 
ment store, to whom charts are unknown. 
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nished by the Metropolitan Street Railway 
Company, given herewith. It is apparent 
from this chart that the president has direct 
connections only with his eight lieutenants, 
none of whom have connections with each 
other. This scheme of organization is pos- 
sible only in cases of sharply defined lines 
of responsibility. 

The organization of the Pullman Company 
is centred about its three main divisions of 
labor—Financial, Manufacturing and Opera- 
ting. Its chart shows an unusual distribu- 
tion of authorities of the executives in sharp 
contrast to the centralized authorities as 
shown on the chart of the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company. 

Such business maps do not make nor 
necessarily change the organizations that 
already exist. Indeed, many of the largest 
commercial enterprises do not appreciate 
that they have an organization capable of 


AN ORGANIZATION CHART OF ONE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE UNITED CIGAR STORES COMPANY, WHICH, 
AS A WHOLE, IS NOT YET CHARTED 


‘‘ How do you know where an error originates?” 

“Oh, our system takes care of that,’’ was 
the easy reply. Yet what that ‘“‘system”’ 
was he could not explain. He had a long- 
standing knowledge of the business and could 
probably trace an error by personal inquiry; 
yet there was no automatic method of such 
tracing to guide those who did not share this 
intimacy. 

So valuable have such charts become to 
some concerns that it is not unusual to 
find department heads mapping out their 
organizations entirely independently of the 
houses of which they are a part. The 
United Cigar Stores Company, for example, 
has not yet charted its organization as a 
whole, yet the sales department’s functions 
have been graphically indicated, as shown 
by the accompanying illustration. 

The real value of such charts is indicated 
by the favor with which those already in use 
are regarded and by their increasing im- 
portance in the guidance of the campaigns 
of the business world. 
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R. F. D. COBURN, Secretary of the 
Kansas Board of Agriculture, can 
sit at his desk in the capitol building at 
Topeka and tell any visitor the acreage, the 
productivity, and the improvements of every 
farm in the state. This is possible because 
a farm census is taken every ten years under 
his direction. A practical and _ successful 
farmer himself, Mr. Coburn determined, when 
he became secretary, that the best way to 
help the Kansas farmers was to find out 
what they were doing. 

But taking a farm census in an agricultural 
state like Kansas is a very difficult thing. 
The farms are often ten miles apart. Mr. 
Coburn set about the task systematically. 
He got the Legislature to enact a farm 
census law making every county clerk 
responsible for the gathering of census in- 
formation in his county. He prepared a 
series of blanks to be taken by canvassers to 
the farm. These blanks were adaptable to 
every kind of farm. When filled out, they 
state not only the acreage of the farm but the 
number and kind of buildings on it, the live- 
stock and poultry, miles of fence, number of 
hands, and the usual personal information 
about the farmer’s family and employees. 
But the reports tell more than this. They 
show the quantity of corn, wheat, or alfalfa 
raised; how the soil has been treated; how the 
crop has been developed, and the prices ob- 
tained. The farmers joined heartily in the 
plan. They saw that Mr. Coburn and the 
state were in earnest. Mr. Coburn compiles 
all the reports into a compact volume, copies 
of which are distributed throughout the state. 

From it the wheat grower in Southern 
Kansas finds sometimes that the wheat 
grower in Central Kansas with the same acre- 
age and the same kind of soil raises more 
wheat than he does, but the census shows 
how the soil is treated and the helpful in- 
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formation thus obtained is used to increase 
the crops. Again, the statistics of the 
success of one kind of crop in a certain locality 
often leads farmers in other sections to grow 
this crop. Everywhere the reports have 
stimulated agriculture. Whole farming com- 
munities have been developed and made 
richer by the influx of farmers who have 
read the census returns. These reports, too, 
have the effect of keeping the Kansas boys on 
the farm. They read about large returns from 
steady crops, and the city has no temptation 
for them. 

The Kansas farm reports are used in nearly 
every state and in many foreign countries. 
They are discussed in a dozen agricultural 
colleges. 

They have formed to a large degree the 
basis of Mr. Coburn’s agricultural books 
that have a world-wide reading. For ex- 
ample, he wrote a book called “The Helpful 
Hen,’”’ based on what the hen had done for 
the Kansas farmers, which has become one 
of the most widely quoted works on the 
subject. The farm facts collected under Mr. 
Coburn’s direction are in the libraries of nearly 
every capital in the world. They have had 
a significance for agriculturists the world over. 

But the census has another value. Not 
long ago a man came into Mr. Coburn’s 
office and asked for the census report on a 
small farm in Reno County. 

“But why do you want the information?” 
asked Mr. Coburn. 

“‘Because,’’ replied the man, ‘“‘this farm is 
involved in a law suit and we must find out 
the acreage and productivity five years ago.” 

The report was found; it contained every 
fact desired. The information thus secured 
affected the issue of the litigation. 

Thus the man, by a practical plan, success- 
fully operated, has benefited all the people 
of a whole state. 








